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Mr. Taft’s Example’ 


HE LATEST NUMBER of our always welcome 

friend, the London Inquirer, contains a de- 
lightful report of the gathering of representative 
Unitarians in Essex Hall, London, which welcomed 
Mr. Taft during his recent visit to England. It is 
a golden asset for a church to have such a distin- 
guished and honored citizen as Mr. Taft get up 
and speak as a matter of course of the faith he 
stands by and to make the eloquent affirmation 
that “the older he grows and the more respon- 
sibility he assumes the more strongly convinced 
he is that the world is only to be saved by the spirit 
of religion.” Our good friend Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie sent a letter in which he said the English 
friends were proud of having Mr. Taft a member 
of our religious community because of “the great 
services he has rendered to his own land and the 
spirit of brotherhood he has shown in working for 
peace and good-will among the peoples of the 
world.” It was a great day for the English Unita- 
rians, said President C. Sydney Jones of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

In his reply Mr. Taft paid tribute to the quality 
of Unitarian people wherever he went. (And 
where, indeed, has he not gone?) Another thing. 
“Wherever I go,” said he, “I want to be counted.” 
That is true. If the local congregation is small, 
and its standing modest, or if, as in some places, 
it is misunderstood and maligned, Mr. Taft never 
takes the color of the community by neglecting the 
heroic band. He will be there at the hour of wor- 
ship, and he will speak. 

He said in London that Unitarians are unusually 
active in this country in seeking out those who, 
having done with statements of religious doctrine 
which, because of the larger light in the world, 
they could not accept with honor, were unable to 
go on in the dogmatic churches. Such persons were 
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in danger of drifting into irreligion. We would 
give them help to make their lives better and enable 
them to enter into relationship with God, giving 
to each and every one the freedom to fashion his 
own beliefs. There was a missionary plea of charm 
and urgency in his message. We ask our laymen 
to rejoice in Mr. Taft’s example and follow it. 


The Hospitable Church 


VISITOR to a Unitarian church that is 

keeping open this summer has reported an 
especially satisfactory service. He was particu- 
larly impressed by the fact that at the close of the 
hour of worship the minister was at the door 
welcoming members of the congregation. 
experience was so unusual to the visitor that he 
made note of the cordial reception, passed it on to 


his churehgoing friends, and urged them to attend ~ 


that church when in that city. - 

The custom of greeting the congregation at the 
door should be followed by every minister, for it 
helps to create an atmosphere of friendliness with- 
out which the finest music, the most moving prayer, 
the most eloquent sermon will fall short of their 
purpose. In the church, of all places, visitors look 
for an application of the “brotherhood of man’, 
principle. Hospitable churches are in demand. 
Alive with human feeling, glowing with good- 
fellowship and geniality, these are the handmaidens 
of spiritual fervor. The intellectual sermon will 
be appreciated and excite discussion, and the hearty 
welcome, the expression of Christian community, 
will arouse a desire to return and to make that 
church a home. 


What is Justice? 


IE SPEAK OF JUSTICE. We say it is stern, 
the foil of mercy. It must do its counteract- 
ing service for the correction of the evil that men 
do. It makes its habitation the court and the 
prison. Its visage is always drawn, as if it were 
in hard constraint as it goes to do the thing which 
must be done. How long we have made a tragic 
caricature of the noblest of human attributes we 
cannot tell. Rome and the ancient law, we think, 
hardened the conception and gave it to the world. 
Surely it cannot be a concept of religion that justice 
is first of all severe. It is rather the fulfilling of 
the law of love. 

Prof. George Herbert Palmer says in his recent 
lectures now published in a book entitled “Altru- 
ism,”—the title, we think, should have been “Mu- 
tualism,”—justice is love freed from its limitations. 
Justice knows persons, but in a larger sense. It is 
not like that which we call love, the love which is 
selective, as between intimate friends, and among 
the dear ones in the domestic circle. This lesser 
though essential love may become, often does be- 
come, narrow, selfish, closing out from the heart 
and mind, and even injuring, those whom one does 
not see nor walk with in the round of ordinary 
duties and relations. Justice is love risen to the 
fullness of its glory. The more personal love is 
a means for attaining the inclusive, impersonal 
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justice. Justice can only be in the heart which 
has become universal. A just man is a lover of 
all people. As Professor Palmer says, “Justice 
seeks to benefit all, and all alike.” There you have 
the essence of greatness, the unmistakable sign that 
a man who is just is religious. 

/Let us take an instance. When Woodrow Wilson 
spoke to the world, including Germany, during the 
war it was the quality of justice which awoke the 
soul of the peoples throughout the planet. His 
word was universal. But many people believed in 
the narrow, hard notion of justice, and hated him 
because he did not threaten and make terrifying 
gestures. Justice, said these persons, speaks of 
force, and lets the erring know what is coming to 
them. What they really had in mind was not 
justice at all, but the inculcation of fear and the 
lusting for vengeance. It is true in our smaller 

transactions. Love in the common sense is almost 
an instinctive, automatic emotion. It has no dis- 
ciplined quality of either intelligence or purpose. 
It lacks morality. But justice is love fully informed. 
Justice requires knowledge, and the wisdom which 
knows how to put the pieces of knowledge together, 
in order to do the right thing, so that not one soul 
in the universe will suffer in the least when the 
course of justice is followed. Justice is at the same 
time indeed the law of a true household. 

We want to know in the churches how great love 
is, do we not, as we want to fill the word “justice” 
with the fullness of universal good-will. It requires 
all that we can learn. History should be at our 
command, so that the background of the nations 
may give us right understanding of their duties and 
deserts in the present hour. Psychology must be 
understood so that varieties of types of people may 
be properly accounted for, their conduct duly an- 
ticipated, and either accepted or modified. Every 
branch of knowledge serves the ends of justice, and 
only by such knowledge can justice be served, the 
strife of the world ended, and the divine harmony 
which is our proper home be established. Justice 
is the fulfilling of the law. 


Speaking of Journalism 


Dies FREDERICK F. SHANNON is a minister 
of the world, and ranks as an interpreter of the 
things which now are. He says, “In thinking of 
the average metropolitan daily, I am invariably 
reminded of a Joseph’s-coat-of-many-colors—with 
no Joseph inside the coat; or, varying the metaphor, 
I am reminded of the voice of Jacob, the hand of 
Esau, and the silver of Judas Iscariot. But there 
is another type of journalism for which too much 
cannot be said. I mean that large number of 
denominational and undenominational Christian 
weeklies. They are the salt of our journalistic 
earth. Most of them are published at financial loss ; 
a few with perhaps a slender margin of profit. Let 
this be said to our shame! Without the inspiring 
tides of idealism constantly poured into the world’s 
life by our Christian editors, we should suffer 
untold loss in our politics, scheols, homes, and 
churches. They are solvents of civilization. They 
clear the atmosphere. They lift discussions out of 
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partisan muck up to the prophetic mountains. I 
think every man who reads his partisan daily— 
Republican, Democratic, Socialistic—would greatly 
profit by seriously reading some one of the fine and 
definitely Christian weeklies. They are an antidote 
to rabid nationalism; they are an offset to violent 
partisanship ; they foster an atmosphere of brother- 
hood and world-vision.” 


Fostering Little Americanism 


[SS FACT that the Far East produced seers 
and prophets has long been understood. It 
has also been widely recognized that while the West 
was busily engaged in getting and spending, the 
Kast was developing spiritual faculties, and observ- 
ing the laws of the occult mysteries. This explains 
why not one religion of any significance has come 
out of the West. Keeping this fact of Eastern 
priority in the matter of psychic wisdom in mind, 
the following instance will be read with the serious 
attention it deserves: In the year 1911, a brigadier- 
general in the British service met an Indian occult- 
ist at Cairo, who said to him, “In the first week of 
August, 1914 (I cannot give a closer date), a ter- 
rible struggle ‘will break out in Europe.” The two 
met again in the same city, December, 1919, and the 
Indian remarked: “What did I tell you, General? 
The fact was well known in occult circles in India 
and Thibet in 1911.” The general then asked a 
further question, “What about the peace?” 

The student of occult mysteries smiled. “It is 
no peace at all; it is a prolonged armistice. In 1927 
—not before and not after—there will break out a 
war to which the last was child’s play.” 

The prediction of the occultist is supported by 
the testimony of history. For it is clearly written 
there that war begets war. It is supported in the 
unrest, bitter resentment, and thirst for revenge of 
the Central Powers. It is supported in the internal 
convulsion in Russia, China, and India. It is sup- 
ported in the bankrupt condition of England, 
France, and Italy. It is supported most of all in 
the thoroughly selfish and inexplainably short- 
sighted policy of the United States in refusing to 
lend its assistance to Europe, frantically struggling 
for an honorable escape out of its dilemma. 

The Washington conference resulted in one of the 
most prolific parents of strife, a restricted alliance. 
The Genoa conference has left Europe in a more 
pitiful and-hopeless condition, if that were possible, 
than it was before. Still America looks calmly on 
from its fancied secure isolation between the 
oceans, and coldly refuses to extend a hand to help. 
Let diplomats argue, partisan leaders berate, and 
nationalists approve, history will place the burden 
of proof on the United States. This country will 
have to explain to posterity why it played the part 
of the priest and the Levite in the parable. It will 
have itself to thank if within the next decade hordes 
from the Central Powers, Russia, and China assail 
its shores. We did not know we were sitting on a 
volcano in July, 1914; nine out of every ten laughed 
when such a statement was made. Let those who 
foster “Little Americanism” remember that while 
the ides of March are come, they are not gone. 
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The Event of the Week 


WonldSenlenent Again Deferred 


WO EVENTS OBTRUDED upon the world-hori- 
| zon last week. One of these events was the 
drop of the German reichsmark to more than five 
hundred to the dollar. The other was the absolute fail- 
ure to reach an agreement with Bolshevik Russia in 
the conference at’ The Hague. The two events, con- 
sidered in conjunction, furnished a composite picture 
of the state of the world, which was characterized by a 
dark background. In that background there faintly 
outlined themselves political and economic develop- 
ments upon which no thinking man or woman can look 
with equanimity. For the two events inevitably tended 
to bring closer together, for constructive or for destruc- 
tive action, the two most populous nations in Europe 
nations containing within themselves the elements 
of human and material resources with which, in the 
last analysis, none but a combination of all the rest of 
Europe could hope to cope. The drop of the mark to 
an unprecedented disproportion with the dollar seemed 
to bring nearer than ever before the specter which men 
and nations had been dreading to see emerging out of 
the turmoil after the war—the specter of Germany, the 
most highly organized industrial factor in Europe, re- 
duced to bankruptcy and dragging every other nation 
in Europe into the abyss after her. 

Against such an eventuality, the common sense of 
Great Britain was exerting itself with an energy that 
accentuated the gravity of the situation. The Pre- 
mier, who in 1918 was lending himself to the popular 
cry, “Hang the Kaiser,” and who in his electioneering 
appeals was insistent upon the payment by Germany of 
every penny of the expense of the war, had been fully 
sobered by events which reflected themselves by wide- 
spread unemployment in England, indicated by such 
measures as the appropriation of $10,000,000 for the 
payment of the expenses of unemployed men and their 
families to Australia. The latest proposal toward 
world-settlement made by Great Britain to France is 
the reduction of the reparations imposed upon Germany 
from 130,000,000,000 of gold marks to 50,000,000,000, 
to be counterbalanced by the cancellation of France’s 
debt to Britain. In the background of this proposal, 
not unduly accentuated in the pending negotiations, 
was the expectation that the United States would con- 
tribute to the cause of world-settlement by remitting 
the French and British indebtedness to America in 
whole or in part. Such an eventuality, however, ap- 
peared for the time being beyond the range of imme- 
diate possibilities. It is safe to say that were any pro- 
posal to be made in Congress for such a remission of 
indebtedness, its enactment into law would be highly 
improbable at the present time. 

Great Britain, however, was apparently making a he- 
roic and concrete effort to forestall the disaster that 
was looming darkly, not only over Europe, but over 
the world. Its effect at the moment even upon French 
psychology was apparent. The British Government 
has informed France that a radical reduction of Ger- 
man liabilities, with a full year’s moratorium for Ger- 
many, is the only solution of the problem that will 
check the downward course of the mark—the medium 
for the payment of all reparations—and prevent the 
disaster in Berlin that would reflect itself inevitably in 
the gloomiest colors upon France. It is even under- 
stood that Great Britain has offered to turn over to 
France, wholly or in part, her own 22 per cent. share 
of the German reparations. A further inducement to 
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France is Great Britain’s offer—always subject to the 
approval of Parliament, however—to make a definite 
pledge of assistance in the event of an attack by Ger- 
many. There were indications that France was se- 
riously considering the British proposals, at least to 
the extent of regarding them as a possible answer to 
the questions that are pressing hard upon the French 
Republie. 

It was becoming increasingly apparent that some 
such radical action on the question of reparations is in- 
evitable if chaos—a chaos measurable in its disastrous 
possibilities with the war itself in its material aspeet— 
is to be averted. In connection with the British plan 
of settlement by the remission of international debts, 
the question of the part that America is to play in the 
general endeavor to avert international bankruptcy is 
assuming concrete and insistent form. Up to the 
moment, the sentiment in Congress unquestionably is 
opposed to the remission of any debt owed to the United 
States. As in the case of American participation in 


the organization and activities of the League of Na- 


tions, sentiment in Congress is at present directed em- 
phatically against American participation in the work 
of stabilizing the economic and political structure of 
Europe, if such participation would involve the sacri- 
fice of the billions invested in the Allied cause by the 
American people through their government. But argu- 
ments against this pound-of-flesh policy are taking in- 
exorable shape in the political and economic firmament 
of the world. 

It is apparent even to the naked eye that the British 
offer to France, if seconded by a similar offer to Britain 
and France by America, would exert a transforming in- 
fluence upon the situation. It would lighten immeas- 
urably the burden resting upon both France and Great 
Britain. It would influence French psychology tre- 
mendously. It would, in short, make possible the solu- 
tion of the problem of preventing impending German 
bankruptcy. It is improbable that, in the long run, 
America can be so blind to the decisive fact of the inter- 
dependence of industrial nations as to hold aloof from 
the only financial settlement that offers satisfactory 
results. The remission of debts owed to America is 
written in the skies. Non-remission would leave 
Europe stewing in its own grease. But in that stewing, 
if it should become a fact, America will suffer on a 
scale that it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

As to Russia—the other horn of the world’s dilemma 
—it became evident last week that the Bolshevik ad- 
ministration is determined to have its own way instead 
of responding to the way suggested by the nations 
with whom its spokesmen were in conference at The 
Hague. As might have been expected, the conference 
was wrecked on the rock of the status of private prop- 
erty seized—that is to say expropriated—by the goy- 
ernment at Moscow. Seeking credit as the basis of a 
large loan, Russia in its Soviet phase nevertheless de- 
clined with an iron countenance to adopt the only course 
possible to create that credit—the safeguarding of 
foreign property and the recognition of the rights of 
those foreigners, particularly Frenchmen and Belgians, 
whose property had been subjected to the characteristic 
Bolshevik process of expropriation for the purposes of 
that other characteristic Bolshevik process, the nation- 
alization of property, and especially of the machinery 
of production. It is possible to view the failure of The 
Hague from the Bolshevik point of view and the Bol 
shevik basic principle of nationalization. But it is 
also necessary to glimpse the Bolshevik decision from 
the point of view of European capital, which is justi- 
me in its refusal to set foot upon quaking Bolshevik 
soil. Ss. T 
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PLANETARY CONSCIOUSNESS 


And Entanglements that Tie the Nations Together 


JOHN HUSTON 


FINLEY 


Editor The New York Times 


The greatest address that the Editor of Tur RecisTER ever 
heard—he is deliberate and measured with his superlative—was 
delivered by Dr. Finley at the Ministers’ Institute, Andover, 
Mass., July 4, 1922. The stenographic report of it, which was 
prepared by Austin H. Herrick, is presented to the readers of 
Tue Recister, who will be able, with kindling imaginations, to 
fill the printed words with atmosphere, poesy, prophecy, person- 
ality, and life! See how the great journalist and traveler takes 


WISH TO THANK YOU on behalf of myself and 
of my ancestors who came from Scotland for your 
deliverance. I think that you ought to know that 

there is some deliverance on their part and on mine; 
for one of my first American ancestors was thrown 
into jail in New England for attempting to preach. 
I shall try to avoid his fate by not attempting to 
preach to you to-night. I do wish you to know that I 
appreciate your inviting me to this historical place 
and to these symbols of the Holy Land. For—this 
was not mentioned by your chairman [Mr. Charles H. 
Strong] when he referred to my traveling—I was the 
first American pilgrim to traverse the Holy Land on 
foot after its delivery by that great general, Allenby. 
I walked one day from Joppa to Jericho. I speak of 
that in order that you may know that it is possible to 
cross that country, that little land, in one day. It is 
only sixty miles, and I traversed that distance in 
twenty-two hours. I did not walk from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, but I did walk from Beersheba to Dan. The 
Turks were in the way so that I could not start at Dan, 
but I went down to Beersheba and walked as far as I 
could, hoping that I might have an opportunity to go 
farther, later. 

When I had walked to the front, the commander-in- 
chief sent word that he would try to move his forces a 
little farther north in order to give me more room for 
exercise! So that I wish to think that I had a part in 
the deliverance of the Holy Land, for it was not long 
before he moved his forces and I had the great privi- 
lege of going into Damascus soon after the General 
made his entrance. : 

In the time of the Crusaders all the ways that led 
to the Holy Land were known as “The Way of God.” 
I suppose even a railroad, if there had been one then, 
would have been called “The Way of God.” I made 
the journey in the air from Egypt, from the land of 
Goshen, up into the Promised Land, and instead of 
forty years it took only two hours and thirty-five min- 
utes. I passed Mount Sinai on the way. I was so near 
the garden of Eden that at one point I crossed one of 
the rivers said to have come from the stream that 
passed through that garden. 

But I find here a holy place. One day I had the 
opportunity of talking with a great inventor, Pupin, 
from Serbia, who told me of being back in his old home 
and seeing an old man who had come back from the 
Holy Land and was describing his journey. When the 
old man finished, Pupin said, “Old man, I understand 
how you feel, because I too have gone to a holy city.” 
“Where?” “In America.” “But there are no holy cities 
in America.” “Oh, yes,” he said, “there are many.” 
Then he mentioned one—he spoke of Albany, because, 


a casual incident and makes it glow with cosmic meaning; note 
how we are in a new Holy Land,—the wide world—which is a 
little place indeed (how near we live to one another!): to-day 
compared with ancient Palestine. The intimations are marvel- 
ously beautiful, and we do ask that each reader give the quiet 
and the meditation to the article which will reward one an 
hundredfold. The theme was international morality, and we 
use for a title Dr. Finley’s coining, “Planetary Consciousness.” 


he said, there was a great. teacher who lived there once 
and taught there. 

I would remind you of the Fourth of July that I 
spent in Jerusalem in 1918. We celebrated Indepen- 
dence Day there. It was a rather delicate matter, 
because our chief guests were the British officers. So 
we called it Interdependence Day. And of course in- 
terdependence connotes independence, because there 
cannot be interdependence unless there is independ- 
ence. And we had there a scene the like of which, I 
think, has not been seen since the Day of Pentecost, 
when we assembled on the Fourth of July, not only 
with British officers, but the leading representatives of 
the Moslem Church—the grand Mufti—and the heads ° 
of the great Armenian and Abyssinian Churches, and 
of the Jewish community and of the English community. 
It seems indeed a Pentecostal celebration of the Fourth 
of July. I must refer to the fact that we have to-day in 
the land frem which we separated one hundred and 
forty-six years ago to-day an American, a man who was 
the President of the United States, and who is the Chief 
Justice, and who was, I understand, the president of 
your great body. He is our best Fourth of July 
speech in his own person. I refer to Mr. Taft. 

I will speak of the basis of international morality in 
what I have called, in a phrase that I think is my own, 
“planetary consciousness.” When I was graduated 
from the high school on the prairies, I chose as the 
subject of my oration, as it was called, “The Mists”— 
or “The Clouds”—I have forgotten which—“are Roll- 
ing Away.” I traced the history of mankind from the 
fall, and showed how he had progressed at all times 
and in all places. But I had a New England school- 
master, who looked it over and said: “There are some 
people who contend that mankind has not progressed 
at all times and in all places. They contend that he 
has in fact at times retrograded.” So I revised my ora- 
tion somewhat as follows: “There are some who con- 
tend that the world has not progressed at all times-and 
in all places but has in fact at times retrograded; but 
the world moves on nevertheless.” It has been rather 
difficult to maintain this optimistic view in these recent 
years. But despite the retrogressions, I have recently 
returned from that vale of democracy in which I was 
born, saying with all the optimism of generic youth, out 
of the experiences of maturity and with the conviction 
of a Galileo, “The world moves on nevertheless.” 

How infinitely vaster the universe has grown in these 
twoscore years or so! How near to eternity has time 
been lengthened! How mobile has the body of man 
become, and how swiftly have the images of his mind 
been made to travel! In these few years there has 
dawned an age which I have called, in defiance of a 
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well-established rule not to compound a word of two 
different languages, the Televictorian age, the age of 
the conquest of the far. I have seen the miracle of its 
dawn, which to most of the new generation has already, 
alas, faded into the common light of day, so matter-of- 
fact its phenomena have become. 

In the first place, the world has grown millions of 
years older in a half-century. I ventured to say this 
a few weeks ago even out in Nebraska! When I was 
in college my professor in geology, who was the best 
instructor I have-ever known (and to let you know 
how much of a scientist he was I will say that he was 
professor of a half-dozen other sciences and the act- 
ing professor of Latin), insisted, as most did at that 
time, that man was created in the year 4004 n.c. He 
did not state the month of the year! It is now known 
by some that man has certainly been on the face of the 
earth for at least four hundred thousand years, and 
that the earth itself has been thousands of millions of 
years in the making. So our individual lives are indeed 
“as a watch in the night,” as snow upon the desert’s 
dusty face, lasting an hour or two and then gone—in- 
finitely shorter relatively but infinitely longer in their 
reach back into the dim ages. 

In the next place, the universe has lengthened its 
diameter to a distance that seems infinite. I was in 
Strassburg not long ago, talking with one of the world’s 
greatest mathematicians, who has in the last few years 
measured a single star in the constellation Orion and 
found that it had a diameter something like one hundred 
million miles, and that it was one hundred light years 
away. It is pretty definitely determined that it is one 
hundred and sixty-six quadrillions of miles, as the 
crow flies, from one side of the universe to the other, 
and if we flew with the speed of light it would take one 
thousand years to make the flight. And then, of course, 
one cannot fly in a straight line. I used to think that 
straight lines if continued indefinitely would never 
come together, but now I know that is not true. What 
a tiny world, a Ptolemaic world, it was fifty years ago, 
with the stars so near the earth, or the earth so close up 
against the sky, and the Milky Way so close that one 
sometimes mistook it for the smoke from a neighbor’s 
chimney! A few years ago I heard an eminent man 
speaking of the propagation of light through the uni- 
verse (in which there is at least one star for every in- 
habitant of the United States). I heard him say how 
light propelled from one planetary atmosphere wan- 


dered in space until, brought within the force of an- - 


other gravitation, it entered, as star-dust immigrants, 
the atmospheric shores of another planet or star and 
again entered a star’s life—until infinity of space as 
well as eternity of time becomes conceivable. 

A few days ago I had a letter from that great scien- 
tist, Dr. Hale, who had just been asked to join the new 
Olympus, the international body of scholars; and he 
told me of the attack which the chemists and physi- 
ologists and astronomers are combining to make on 
the atom—the most presuming undertaking since Pro- 
metheus stole the fire. Some of us are hoping that he 
is not going to suffer the fate of Prometheus because he 
has taken a place in this organization, which is under 
the League of Nations! 

In the third place, to this extended consciousness of 
eternity and time has been added mobility of the human 
body. One widely cherished recovery from that ancient 
age, the wonderfully beautiful statue of the Nike 
(which Mr. H. G. Wells, finding one in every parlor, 
referred to as “the symbol of the terrifying unanimity 
of so-called discrimination”), was not long ago repro- 
duced by a cartoonist in imitation of the first bird-man. 
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But the Nike was after all only the figurehead on the 
prow of a boat. Its feet were fastened to a keel. The 
songs of victory were of races whose distances were 
measured in stadia. The highest freedom was but the 
possession of a god and of rash men like Icarus. Those 
familiar with Maeterlinck’s poetic botany are aware 
that this story of the evolution of animal life from the 
vegetable is the story of the struggle of life to escape 
from the state of immobility into one of mobility. And 
when we look into the history of the development of 
man we find that we are reading a story of the same 
kind of evolution after his creation, the story of struggle 
from a lower to a higher state of mobility. And if 
the degree of mobility indicates the degrees of ‘civili- 
zation, then must America lead. For of the 12,588,949 
motor vehicles in the world there are 10,505,660 in the 
United States. There are, by contrast, in Russia, with 
one hundred and fifty million people, 35,000; in China, 
with four hundred million population, 8,150; and there 
are three in the capital of Liberia. Primitive patri- 
archs walked. Abraham was commanded to walk 
through the land which he was to possess. But from 
the very first, man longed for a greater mobility than 
his nature permitted. To him the ideally happy crea- 
ture was the one who could fly to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. It is in the dawn of this age that this 
aspiration has been realized—this age in which man 
has indeed become as the angels, at any rate in respect 
of locomotion, in which age he has in another sense 
approached another kingdom! 

In the fourth place, he is able to send his thoughts 
around the earth and to receive messages out of the 
air, not only in human speech, but in spectroscopic lan- 
guage from the stars, revealing what is burning in their 
hearts or glowing in their skies, so that “day unto day 
utters speech” in a sense never dreamed of by the 
Psalmist. Lucretius in trying to explain perception 
assumed that all bodies were constantly giving off filmic 
images of themselves, and that the air was filled with 
millions of these emanations, ever passing and crossing 
each other in infinite complexity yet in no confusion, 
always very unsubstantial yet keeping their forms ever 
as they speed on their way to the senses, and being 
traversed at the same time by our mental images infi- 
nitely finer and more subtle, and by those subtlest and 
swiftest of all the majestic images of the gods that 
comes flying from the unknown far, through all the 
rest, in never-ceasing flow. 
images could penetrate the films, the motion pictures 
of the physical, which are seen by an average of twenty 
million people a day in the United States! 

So in this brief review we have come to some realiza- 
tion of the eternity of time in which the Almighty has 
been preparing the earth for the habitation of men, 
and of the hundreds of thousands of years in which he 
has been teaching man his high destiny; and secondly, 
to a shuddering sense of the physical immensity of the 
Copernican world in which this globe is but as a micro- 
scopic microbe on a drop of water in the midst of the 
Atlantic Ocean. And third, we have seen the extended 
mobility of man, who was once confined to a little patch 
of earth. And fourth, the majestic flight of images of 
bodies themselves. So have we come into a condition 
that permits us not only to live in a united republic as 
large as the whole ancient world in the time of Pericles, 
but also to think and act planetarily, to come into a 
state of planetary consciousness, until this new day. 
As the author of the great “Analysis” well says, we 
have not really inhabited an isolated sphere. Civili- 
zation has always been in contact with the unknown; 
but now there is no unknown this side of man. We are 
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prepared to think planetarily, and to go without fear 
of ambush to any unexplored places. 

I had the honor a few years ago to bestow a medal 
upon the man whose voice was first heard by telephone, 
—Bell. Three years ago I talked over one of his tele- 
phones from the ruins of Baalbee on the edge of the 
desert on whose further rim rose the tower of Babel. 
A collateral ancestor of mine who invented the tele- 
graph has died since I was born. I had the honor within 
five years of conferring an honorary degree on Edison, 
the long-distance inventor—not in the usual way, for 
he was two or three hundred miles away. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford had offered to bestow the degree on 


-him; but he declined to go to England to receive it, 


and they were not willing to bestow it in absentia. I 
stood in my place and conferred the degree on him, 
not in absentia but in loco remoto. He accepted the 
degree at a distance of two or three hundred miles, 
audibly. He said to me the next day that possibly 
we should be sending the colors of the hood before 
long. 

I have sat between Peary and Amundsen, discoverers 
of the two poles. I have sat with the Wright brothers. 
the first bird-men in the world. I lived across the street 
from the old mother of Cyrus Field, who laid the Atlan- 
tic cable. Under the same roof is the man who made it 
possible that people in New York and San Francisco 
could hear the President’s voice at the same moment, 
and was told by him a few nights ago that it is only 
a matter of mechanism to bring every man, woman, 
and child in the United States within the sound of 
the President’s voice. I have seen this same quiet man 
preside at a meeting of electrical engineers at which 
a motion was made by a man in New York and seconded 
by a man in San Francisco, and an amendment was 
offered by a man in a third place and seconded by one 
in yet another place, and the motion was unanimously 
adopted as amended, by 11,000 men all seated in re- 
mote parts of the hall, which was the whole United 
States. 

It is prophesied that all the quick and dead from 
Boston to Bombay and back again shall at one moment 
hear the stirring sound of Gabriel’s trumpet; but per- 
haps long before that day some one will make the uni- 
verse his hall wherein, in earth-encircling tone, shall 
be a Pentecost of speech, and men shall hear, each in 
his dearest tongue, his neighbor’s voice, though they 
are separated by half the globe. 

-T associate myself with these great tele heroes to em- 
phasize the fact that we are but in the beginning of 
the tele age, and that it began in America with men 
who have been alive in my time and yours. We are the 
radio center of the earth. We are the most highly mo- 


bile people in the world. We have more power at our 


elbows, per person, than any other people. We are a 
cosmic people in our position, and a tele people in our 
reach. It is not by accident that we have put the stars 
in the field of our flag. They are cosmic, far-conquer- 
ing symbols. 

And what free scope have we, and especially the 
young men and women who are coming after us, who 
haye come upon this planet under this sky of America! 
Not a Ptolemaic sky which shuts down over us, but a 
Copernican sky whose sun looks down on multitudes 
for whom every day should be a fresh beginning and for 
whom every morning the world should be made new. 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof”; but 
it is now also ours, as it was not our ancestors’. I 
saw a man coming from the farther coast of our land 
who had encountered there in California a French 
priest. He asked that priest how he happened to be 
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there. And he replied that he had dreamed, back in 
his home in France, that he came to the end of life and 
was brought into the presence of the Almighty, and that 
the first question He asked him was, “What do you 
think of my earth?” And the priest said: “I was very 
much embarrassed. I had to tell the Almighty that 
I had never seen His earth.” We are going to be held 
accountable not only for our little land but for our 
earth. It was a great though precarious privilege to 
be living as pioneers in the new America; but it is 
a greater privilege to be living as pioneers, in a plane- 
tary existence, in the new America which our pioneer 
fathers fought to make independent and then keep one 
and indivisible, feeling that they ought to shun world 
entanglements. It was our time of preparation in 
the wilderness, our period of locusts and wild honey. 
But to live permanently as a hermit is to make futile 
all this preparation and hardship, except for a personal 
selfish salvation which could be but as damnation to 
one conscious of avoidable pain and of the hopes of re- 
demption of others. 

Emerging from the wilderness of isolation, we have 
come to realize that whether we will or not, our destiny 
is interwoven with that of the rest of the world. I 
heard some engineers say that we are mineralogically 
interdependent. Our.salvation is entangled with that 
of all flesh, not as the far man of the Prodigal, nor as 
the charitable Samaritan on the road to Jericho, but 
as a brother to those who as brothers co-operate. This 
is the basis of international morality. 

We came in the war to an acquaintance with a cer- 
tain sort of entanglement, which was used to keep na- 
tions apart. Some of you here have seen, and perhaps 
have known by experience, those acres upon acres of 
barbed wire in No Man’s Land, and the miles on miles 
of trenches and obstacles, from the North Sea to the 
Euphrates, near to the city of Abraham (who, my 
friend Dr. Gunsaulus said, was the first American, be- 
cause he went westward not knowing whither he went). 
From the Mount of Olives I heard and saw the begin- 
ning of the battle of Armageddon—not the Armaged- 
don referred to by Roosevelt. When I made my way 
to headquarters down on the plain of Sharon, General 
Allenby said, “I have just had word that my cavalry 
are at Armageddon.” <A few nights after, I walked 
through the broken entanglements of wire across the 
plain, passed the mountain, as the dawn came, where 
our Lord is said to have delivered his sermon on the 
Mount, on to Nazareth, the little city which a Denver 
paper not irreverently referred to as “Christ’s home 
town.” I thought that morning that the thousand 
years of peace referred to in the book of Revelation 
had come. But I have since traveled over a great part 
of that way, that long, long way, lest we forget, by 
which we have come out of captivity. I found that 
while barb-wire entanglements have been cleared away 
and the trenches have been filled, the entanglements of 
suspicion and hate were still keeping nations apart. 

T was the first American to make the journey through 
Asia Minor after the armistice, starting from the edge 
of the desert on the farther side, and coming to Con- 
stantinople. I traveled for days through homeless mis- 
ery, physical suffering, and mental hate, which I felt 
at the time were but the sequele of the world’s disease 
and would soon pass. But conditions are now worse 
than then. It is only the mercy and the philanthropy 
of Americans that are preventing the extermination 
and utter degradation of the race. I have more recently 
traveled over nearer sections of that long way back to 
the cradle of the race and of our Christian civilization. 
Within the last fifteen months I have walked or ridden 
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by ship or train or airplane all the way from the west 
coast of Ireland to the door of Russia, down to Hun- 
gary, and back. Alas! the separating, estranging en- 
tanglements are still there, which prevent this plane- 
tary consciousness and this exercise of international 
morality. Barriers and entanglements, visible and in- 
visible, were on every border all the way across Europe. 
Unspeakable inconveniences, even hardships, had to be 
endured by the travelers in those zones of antipathy 
and hate. It was so through all the new republics 
until I came to think of them as the “United Hates of 
Europe.” But I had one experience which lifted me 
to the thought ofthe entanglements that tie the na- 
tions together. It was a journey in an airplane which 
rises above the boundaries of the countries and comes 
down in different lands. It was the morning of Pente- 
cost day, June 5, and I made the journey on the day 
which celebrates the coming of people into an upper 
room in Jerusalem where they were so endowed with 
speech by the cloven tongues that descended on them 
that all the nations could understand each other. As 
we flew over the different countries I could see the 
shadow of the plane as of a cloven tongue flying beneath 
us from village to village and even over the disputed 
territory of Upper Silesia; and this was to me a proph- 
ecy of new entanglements of mutual understanding 
that must replace the separating entanglements of sus- 
picion and hate, if the world is to move on. 

It was toward America, this far land, that they were 
all looking, not for physical relief, but for that which 
will bring quiet to the spirits of men, looking for a 
place of understanding. America was on the horizon 
of every hope that those countries had. J have under- 
stood, from Lloyd George’s statement at the opening of 
the conference in Genoa, that they are still hoping that 
a Columbus will come from America to discover a way 
to a new Europe, the “United States of Europe” in- 
stead of the “United Hates of Europe.” The discoverer 
will be one who will light the heart of youth and not 
alone the mind of the age. 

Sir James Barrie, the creator of Peter Pan, the child 
who never grew up, and of Sentimental Tommy, who 
was reluctant to grow up—it was this discoverer of 
perpetual youth who proposed to the students of St. 
Andrew’s University in Scotland a few weeks ago a 
League of Youth, saying that the League of Nations 
is run by older people. If the Lord Rector of St. An- 
drew’s University could lead the youth of the world 
to the consummation of such an association, the world 
could well afford to give not merely the meager amount 
that Sentimental Tommy’s schemes would have cost, 
but to pay the whole sum of the inter-Allied debt, ten 
billion dollars, if only it could help the youth of the 
earth to a better understanding. It will be the youth 
of the earth, a few years from now, who will control 
the world; and we must try to prevent in them the 
suspicion and jealousy and distrust which may even 
now be leading their leaders doddering down some 
brimstone path. 

And the beginning of international morality is to be 
found in advice similar to the Master’s advice to the 
rich young man,—not that we wish to sell all we have, 
but that we shall let what is owing us be used for the 
benefit of the children who have suffered most from 
the Great War. We have had a world war for freedom. 
We should have a world plan for giving the children 
an elementary chance to enjoy the freeing of the soul 
which is, with the unity of mankind, the ideal state. 
A plan that I proposed some time ago, and as to which 
I have now been encouraged by its support by 
men of large financial experience, is that the AI- 


lied debts be made a permanent trust fund to be ad- 
ministered for the education of the children of all 
peoples, so far as they can be so applied. This pro- 
posal has been characterized as good business—not to 
demand the full payment of these debts with inter- 
est. The fundamental thought on which I based the 
proposal is that the world as a whole owes something 
to the children who have had no fair chance yet, be- 
cause of what those upon whom they are naturally 
dependent have sacrificed for the good of the world as 
a whole. 

My original proposal was that the principal should 
be cancelled as it was thus spent. But a very promi- 
nent man has proposed the application of merely the 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. annually for this 
purpose—that is, when it can be paid,—a ten billion 
dollar war debt converted into a perpetual trust fund 
for the children of the world, especially for those who 
have come trailing from the clouds of glory into the 
midst of the world’s war, for they have not a ghost 
of a chance to come into the heritage of their genera- 
tion. Five hundred million dollars a year, assuming 
that this could be paid—an incredible number of Aus- 
trian crowns and Russian rubles and Polish marks— 
which would give an elementary training to all the 
children. Ten million children a year taught the best 
that has been delivered unto men or invented by 
mankind, and led, in that tuition, toward the con- 
scious unity of the race, toward planetary conscious- 
ness! Has a more stirring opportunity been offered to 
any people than is ours, in the refunding of this great 
war debt in such way as to make it a blessing, when 
it can be paid, to the next generation or generations, in- 
stead of a crushing burden to the tax-paying genera- 
tion of the present? If we were to demand our pound 
of flesh we should deserve the future fate of those in 
the Inferno, an eternity swathed about with cloaks of 
lead covered by a veneer of gold. It would be the 
greatest fund ever established on the earth for the sal- 
vation of civilization. 

I almost hesitate to refer to Jonah, because of one 
thought that comes into our minds; but he was the 
first reformer, the first great municipal reformer. He 
went out and preached against a great city, and then, 
because what he had preached did not come to pass, 
he complained to the Lord, who said, “Shall I not spare 
this city in which there are sixscore thousand people 
who cannot tell their right hand from their left?” He 
sleeps, according to tradition, in a village but six or 
eight miles from Bethlehem, which I passed in the 
night. It was asleep. If it had been awake it might 
have seen a star when it came and stood over Bethle- 
hem. If Jonah were here now he would know that it is 
only the children who have learned the lessons of the 
race who have the power of our world salvation; chil- 
dren who have also learned by heart the lessons of the 
two great commandments. 

As I was walking north, following the army, near 
where those two great commandments were pro- 
nounced, I was still some distance from the well of 
Jacob where the Master talked with the Samaritan 
woman at the well. The water was almost out of my 
canteen, and I was thirsty, but I happened on some 
Tommies by the roadside. They pointed to some 
lights in the valley. I asked what that place was, and 
was told that it was the camp of the first Irish regi- 
ment in the heart of Palestine. When I reached the 
camp and found the water, which had been brought in 
great galvanized iron cans during the day, while the 
boys were pouring out the water I asked one of them 
from what part of Ireland he came. He said, “I come 
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from Tipperary.” As I looked at him and then at 
Ebal and Gerizim where the children of Israel stood 
three thousand years ago, some on one mountain and 
some on another, and sang back and forth in the most 
imposing antiphonal service the world ever heard, 
some telling the curses that would come if they failed 
to obey the commandments, and some the blessing that 
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would come if they obeyed them, I looked at the boy and 
at the mountain and back at the boy, and said, “My 
boy, you are indeed a long, long way from home.” But, 
my friends, it is the way by which we have come out of 
our captivity. And we must keep that little land upon 
our horizon, and keep as the foundation of our inter- 
national morality those two great commandments. 


Interpretation 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


Pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 


The author has just completed a summer appointment 
in England. He filled the pulpit of the City Temple in 
exchange with Dr. F. W. Norwood, whose lecture in Anni- 
versary Week, in Boston, on the Ware Foundation, the 
reader may remember. Tur RucisterR is indebted to the 
British Weekly for the article. 


HE CONDUCT OF A FAMILY when seen across 
| a village street is oftentimes perplexing to ob- 
serving neighbors, and the perplexities multiply 
and deepen when the street happens to be three thou- 
sand miles wide. Neighboring nations, however 
straightforward and friendly-hearted, may be enigmas 
to one another. Interpreters are needed even when 
they speak the same language and possess a common 
tradition. Just now the United States is to many a 
Briton a mystery and a stumbling-block. To some it 
is a disappointment and an exasperation. 


I 


In thinking of America one should remember that 
the word “America,” while short and simple, stands 
for something exceedingly complex. Europeans have 
a fashion of asking—“What does America think?” as 
though America were a compact body of people all 
thinking the same thing. One hears men saying— 
“America has changed her mind,” as though America 
were a girl and could change her mind overnight. 
America, when used as a synonym for the United 
States, is, first of all, forty-eight commonwealths, 
countries, nations, constituting a political unit under 
one flag. England is only slightly larger than the 
State of New York, Scotland is not so large as South 
Carolina, Wales is not so large as Massachusetts, and 
Ireland is smaller than Maine. We have four common- 
wealths, each of which is larger than England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland combined; and one of the four 
is as large as two Englands, two Waleses, two Scot- 
lands, two Irelands put together, with two Belgiums 
thrown in. There are, in fact, five empires under the 
Stars and Stripes—New England, the Middle Atlantic 
States, the South, the Middle West, and the Pacific 
Coast. The North sometimes thinks one thing, while 
the South thinks another, The far West and New Eng- 
land often clash in opinion and preference. What 
passes abroad as the sentiment of “America” is often 
only the prejudice or whim of a small group of indi- 
viduals in one city in one section, which happens to be 
reported in a newspaper. 


ii 
Moreover, America is not homogeneous, and is there- 
fore incapable of acting with the swiftness and unanim- 


ity of a small and homogeneous country like England. 
Within the last hundred years 5,500,000 Germans have 


come te us, 4,218,000 Italians, 4,078,000 Austro-Hun- 
garians, 3,319,000 Russians, and vast numbers from 
other countries. The 8,333,000 who have come from 
the British Isles are only a fraction of our great people. 
In the city of New York there are to-day 994,000 Rus- 
sians, 802,000 Italians, 667,000 Irishmen, 603,000 Aus- 
tro-Hungarians, and 593,000 Germans. How prepos- 
terous to expect all these to think alike, or to be ardent 
in their devotion to Great Britain! The average Briton 
overestimates the significance of the hostile sentiment 
of racial groups in the United States. He is misled 
by what he reads in the newspapers. Ten thousand 
Irishmen, for instance, hold a meeting in New York 
City and hiss every mention of the name of England. 
This is promptly cabled to London, and many a Briton 
concludes that America is again twisting the Lion’s 
tail and is the implacable foe of the British Empire! 
It is not surprising that there should be ten thousand 
Irishmen in New York ready to hiss England, but it 
is amazing that any man of intelligence should mis- 
take the voice of a handful of venomous Irishmen for 
the voice of the American people. America is a land 
of freedom. Any one can hiss there who wants to hiss. 
He can hiss anybody or anything. Many Irishmen hate 
England. An Irishman is incorrigibly vocal. His hisses 
can be heard across the Atlantic. But in America the 
masses of our people pay scant attention to Irish 
hisses, and never have they counted for so little as 
to-day. 

But is not America in the present world crisis sel- 
fish? Is she not holding aloof in a day which calls for 
sympathetic co-operation? Is not her government in 
the hands of narrow-minded nationalists, brutally in- 
different to the miseries of a world sore in need of her 
help? Does she not slam the door against the League 
of Nations? 

III 


It must not be forgotten that America, though young, 
has sacred traditions. One of the most sacred of all is 
the one which bids her keep free from foreign political 
entanglements. George Washington in his farewell 
address sounded a warning which has been solemnly 
repeated to each succeeding generation. What he said 
is a part of our political decalogue. You cannot ex- 
pect a hundred million people to swing away in an 
hour from a cherished tradition. 

Moreover, through ninety-nine years the declaration 
of President Monroe warning Europe to keep her 
hands off the New World has been a fundamental doc- 
trine of American political thought. Since Ameri- 
cans resent political interference from Europe, they’ 
are slow to put their finger into the Européan political 
pie. We believe that Europeans can best manage 
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their own affairs, and that it is unwise for us to take 
part in the work of settling boundaries in EKurope, or 
of fixing reparations, or of maintaining law and order. 
Our own problems are many and complicated, and 
whatever political genius we possess will be taxed to 
the utmost to steer our own ship of state into a safe 
harbor. 

The typical American hates war. He takes no de- 
light in standing armies or swollen navies. He instinc- 
tively shrinks from any policy which necessitates a 
large military or naval establishment. American boys 

‘have something better to do than squander their time 
in military drill. -Multitudes of Americans are against 
the present League of Nations because its covenant 
binds the members to the use, in certain situations, of 
military force. 

IV 

But millions of Americans are in favor of entering 
the League as it is. They are willing to take all risks, 
and wait for the introduction of changes which may be 
found to be desirable. More than thirty of our most 
trusted Republican leaders over their own signatures 
assured the voters in the last Presidential campaign 
that with Mr. Harding in the White House our entrance 
into the League would be far more likely than under 
Mr. Cox. Hundreds of thousands of voters voted for 
Mr. Harding because they were convinced that by his 
election America would enter the League. No man 
who has regard for either facts or truth can say that 
the majority for Mr. Harding registers the opposition 
of the American people to the League of Nations. 

Why does not Mr. Harding go in? It is because he 
believes that the ends desired can be more surely at- 
tained in another way. He is distrustful of political 
leagues. He realizes that the structure of our Govern- 
ment is such that were we a member of such a League 
we might, under certain circumstances, be handicapped 
and embarrassed in fulfilling our obligations. He is 
afraid of political entanglements. These fears are 
shared by millions of his countrymen. But he has no 
desire to shirk. He is not a slacker. He wants America 
to do her part in the reconstruction of the world. He 
and his Cabinet are eager to help humanity onward. 
The American people are on the whole deeply interested 
in Europe. They desire to do what they can. It is a 
question of method. Mr. Harding is afraid of political 
leagues, but he is a believer in spiritual union, he is a 
champion of co-operation, he craves mutual understand- 
ing and helpfulness. He would forward the fortunes 
of mankind not by legal compacts but by friendly 
contacts, not by a League but by an Association, not 
by hard-and-fast conventions but by frequent confer- 
ences. He lacks confidence in the legal corporation 
known as the League of Nations, but the ideals of 
that League are his own. He wants the nations to 
associate more closely together, and, by a frequent in- 
terchange of ideas and sentiments, he would foster that 
spirit of comradeship and friendliness without which 
no political compacts can permanently survive. In 
the Washington Conference he showed the world what 
is in his mind. These are his words: “Gentlemen of 
the Conference, we have no sordid ends to serve. We 
only wish to do with you that finer, nobler thing which 
no nation can do alone. We wish to sit with you at 
the table of international understanding and good- 
will. In good conscience we are eager to meet you 
frankly and invite and offer co-operation. 

“The world demands a sober contemplation of the 
existing order and the realization that there can be 
no cure without sacrifice—not by one of us, but by 
all of us.” 
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WHAT IS PROGRESS? 


HE KVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT was over. 
| The audence, delighted and charmed, had gone 
home. But downstairs, in the church kitchen, 
the actresses were removing make-up and eating ice- 
cream. There were about twenty of them—all belong- 
ing to a club that boasted the cheerful name of “The 
Sunbeams,” all of Jewish parentage, and all very much 
thrilled at the success which their first appearance on 
an uptown stage had won. Most of them were in the 
simple costumes of nearly a century ago, for they had 
been acting Louisa Alcott’s stories, “Little Men” and 
“Little Women.” Perhaps the contrast between the 
Russian-Jewish names on the program and the atmos- 
phere of old New England that lingers so alluringly in 
.the tales of the March household accounted for the 
special delight with which the plays had been received ; 
but there had been, too, such genuine understanding 
of the humor and sentiment of the plays on the part 
of the youthful players that they certainly shared the 
glory with Miss Alcott. 
ae 


Not all the girls, however, had been in the plays. 
Four of them had given a series of Russian folk-dances, 
gaily attired in costumes which they had made for 
themselves; and these dances had been not the least of 
the evening’s pleasures, for spectators and actors alike. 
If America, in the stories of Miss Alcott, had had some- 
thing to offer to these new-comers from Russia, they 
likewise had had something of their own to offer to 
America. That, perhaps, was what had given the final 
touch of completeness to the evening’s program, for 
those who had eyes to see it. 

It was one of these Russian dancers—a tall, strongly- 
built girl of about fifteen—with whom I found myself 
talking as the ice-cream was rapidly disappearing. 
She spoke English well, with that precision that native 
sons and daughters so seldom take the trouble to ac- 
quire; and I was amazed to have her tell me that she 
had left Russia less than six months before. She had 
been describing her home, near Odessa, and the fright- 
ful sufferings of the people from want of food and 
from the outrages of the Bolsheviki. It was simply 
told, to be sure, but with a deftness of touch that 
seemed to reveal long acquaintance with the language. 


+ 


“You must have studied English at home,” I said, 
“before you left Russia for America.” 

“No,” she replied, “I did not know any English before 
I came.” 

“And how long did you say you have been in Amer- 
ica?” I asked. 

“ive months.” 

“And you have learned to speak English in that 
time ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well,” I said, frankly astonished and frankly 
admiring, “you certainly have made very rapid prog- 
ress.”” 

At that last word, she looked up at me with a ques- 
tioning frown wrinkling up her forehead. Here, evi- 
dently, was a puzzling new word. 

“What is progress?” she asked. 

What answer could one give to such a question? 
What possible answer except this: “Progress is what 
you are making at this very moment, as you ask your 
question, though you do not know its name. Progress 
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is the thing you are now achieving, though you do not 

know how to describe it. Progress is something you 

make by asking questions, by never letting anything 

strange or unknown go by without challenging it, by 
- keeping your mind alert to learn something new at 

every opportunity. I cannot tell you what it is, but 
) I know that you have it.” “oF. M. oi. 


The Water-power Man 


We wish the author’s name were given to 
this verse, which is taken from the Bulletin 
of the Pacific Power and Light Company. 


Sometimes I sit and wonder, discontent, 

About the little place I fill in this great scheme of things— 

An operator,—nursemaid to a water wheel— 

Answering telephones,—writing logs, 

And ever list’ning to the endless roar 

The generators make. 

When I was young-—Oh! well, you know how youngsters 
dream— ; 

I was a mighty engineer ; I'd build a bridge three miles across ; 

A project which would rival Muscle Shoals; 

A railroad vast with no beginning and no end. 

And now,—it’s time to read the meters once again 

And write the log. 

But sometimes when my shift is done 

I climb the hill up by the dam 

And look across the country that I’ve learned to love 

As God’s own land, 

And see a myriad specks of light— 

Fach light a home,—each light kept burning 

By my noisy wheels. 

And then I understand, and almost feel content 

To know I guard the light,—I help to make these homes, 

Of course I know they never think of me, 

But if they did I know a thousand mothers’ lips 

Would frame a prayer,—‘“God bless the men who guard the 
light.” 

At such a time I do not wonder, discontent, 

About the little place I fill in this great scheme of things. 


What Unitarianism Is—and Is Not 


BY. FREDERICK SHERMAN ARNOLD, writing 
R in a recent issue of the American Church Monthly, 
says, “Unitarianism is the key to Protestantism,” 
and adds, “We think this partly because Unitarianism 
is almost the only form of Protestantism that has quite 
eliminated the whole tradition of Catholic Christianity, 
partly because, for that reason, Unitarianism is the 
logical unit of Protestantism, and partly because, as 
a matter of fact, all Protestantism does actually seem 
to tend toward Unitarianism.” 

Mr. Arnold sees in a study of American Unitarian- 
ism proof of this conclusion. He gives four dates for 
the origin of the Unitarian movement in America: the 
organization of the first Unitarian parish, King’s 
Chapel, Boston, 1785; the appointment of the Unitarian, 
Henry Ware, as Hollis Professor of Divinity at Har- 
vard College, 1805; the delivery of William Ellery 
Channing’s sermon in Baltimore, 1819; the organiza- 
tion of the American Unitarian Association, 1825. He 
reminds his readers, however, that “Unitarianism, 
being an opinion or an attitude of mind, existed long 
before it organized itself’ He mentions the fact that 
the idea took shape in men’s minds much earlier, be- 
ginning as a reaction against the preaching of Jonathan 
Edwards and the Great Awakening of 1735. 

He recounts its leadership, naming it “a roll of the 
greatest names of the nineteenth century.” “Wealth 

and social position,” he agrees, “whatever these things 
may be worth to a church, though they are not worth 
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so much as some might suppose, have fallen to the 
lot of Unitarianism.” 

After one hundred years of such leadership, he finds 
the fellowship so small as to “about equal one diocese 
of the Episcopal Church, and to be not so very much 
bigger than a large Roman Catholic parish.” He then 
makes the rather striking observation that “there are 
more Unitarians in America than there are Protestants 
of any other sort.” He derives the conclusion from the 
attitude of multitudes in other Protestant churches, 
and of those other multitudes of the unchurched. He 
says: “There are here no statistics. We can only ap- 
peal to the experience of persons who have had serious 
talks about religion at noon hours among working- 
men, in the smoking-compartment of railway carriages, 
in city clubs, in college dormitories, and other places 
where people are willing to talk. Perhaps we are 
wrong. Proof is impossible. Yet it is our belief that 
a majority of the Protestant laity of America is more 
or less Unitarian.” 

Mr. Arnold follows with a paragraph calling Unita- 
rians to judgment, not for their small numbers only, 
but for their failure to persuade the millions who are 
Unitarian in all but profession to confess their faith. 
He arraigns Unitarians for “undermining other 
churches without winning over the apostates, un- 
churching multitudes without being able to rechurch 
them.” 

He holds up for comparison the power of Moham- 
medanism, “that mighty unchristian Unitarianism of 
the Orient that has converted, edified, and organized 
millions and sent them to die as martyrs and conquer 
as heroes.” He fears that the trouble with American 
Unitarianism is that it is not Unitarian at all. It 
has no ereed. It would not be possible to impeach a 
Unitarian minister for heresy, on account of the wide 
divergence of views held within the fellowship. “Unita- 
rians may be Arians, Deists, Pantheists, Theosophists, 
Spiritualists, or Materialists. We see no positive 
resemblance between William Ellery Channing or An- 
drew Peabody and Emerson and Moncure D. Conway, 
and John W. Chadwick and Minot J. Savage. We 
do not believe a creed that would satisfy one of those 
men fully would have satisfied one of the others fully. 
Yet all of them were Unitarian ministers. We may 
be wrong, but it seems to us that these thinkers 
were bound together not by affirmation, but by 
denial.” 

After summing up what Unitarianism to-day believes, 
and finding it consisting chiefly in lack of affirmation, 
and denials, he decides that it is not a religion at all, 
but worldliness. “Religion is the binding up of man 
to God. But Unitarianism as a whole has no doctrine 
of God, no orthodoxy.” Yet he concludes that the 
trend of Protestantism is toward the Unitarian posi- 
tion—as he says: “Among the many millions in Amer- 
ica who hold the Unitarian position on its negative 
side, the Unitarian Church consists of the intellectual 
élite. They are the individuals for whom the enthu- 
siasm for the higher natural life burns with such emo- 
tional fervor that it resembles religion. But it is not 
religion.” ; 

Thus we see again how easily even men of learning 
give us a mixture of sense and nonsense when they 
write about the people called Unitarians, the people 
who simply desire to live and teach the elementals 
of pure Christianity. That ancient falsehood about 
the teaching of Unitarian negations dies hard. The 
only things liberals. ever negated were the errors, 
superstitions, hates, and evils of the various sects. It 
is to be expected of a sectarian, of course, that he will 
see and write as a sectarian. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
They Say Dr. Dole is Wrong 


To the Hditor of Tur CHrisTIAN REGISTER :— 

Dr. Dole’s article on “Prohibition and Education” is capable 
of much harm. If it had appeared ten years ago it would have 
attracted little attention because it is the usual plea for moral 
suasion to which every saloon-keeper could subscribe. Coming 
at this time when Prohibition is the law of the land its effect 
is positively vicious, for Dr. Dole not only argues against 
prehibition, but, what is much worse, against the enforcement 
of the prohibition law. . 

Dr. Dole appears to be living in the past. He entirely 
‘overlooks the tremendous advance that has been made for the 
cause of temperance :and, sobriety during recent years. This 
advance was made not by namby-pamby efforts of “one sermon 
a year’ nor by moral suasion, but by attacking the liquor 
traffic through the law. The facts all go to justify the wisdom 
of the Highteenth Amendment and the enforcement laws. The 
law itself is a tremendous educator. Millions of people who 
might not hear the annual ministerial temperance sermon are 
asking themselves why thirty-three States outlawed the liquor 
traffic by vote of the people and why it has been forever out- 
lawed by the Constitution of the United States. Thousands 
of drinking men are learning that they can do without liquor 
and that they and their families are better for the self-denial. 
There is evidence to show that already there is a great change 
in public sentiment in favor of the law even in the great “wet” 
Eastern cities. 

If our legislators had waited for the slow process of educa- 
tion from the pulpit until the masses of the people had become 
converted we would never have had laws against piracy, 
against slavery, against gambling, drugs, brothels, etc. There 
is always opposition to “making a thing a crime overnight which 
was not a crime yesterday.” But gradually people rise to 
the level of the law and this will surely be the case with 
prohibition. 

Dr. Dole looks at the matter purely from the individual 
standpoint. He should realize that society is at war with the 
powerful forces of the liquor traffic. The liquor dealers are 
spending millions for propaganda in their efforts to overthrow 
or annul the Highteenth Amendment. That will be the para- 
mount issue in the coming Congressional campaign. As I see 
it, Dr. Dole’s article is vicious, for it will tend to give aid 
and comfort to the enemy. The churches generally are follow- 
ing Bishop Manning’s example in standing for the law because 
it is the law. A. W. RICHARDSON. 

New York, N.Y. 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Dr. Dole is still an honored member of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society. The logic and temper of his article in favor 
of temperance education are scrupulously maintained by the 
directors to-day, as they were when he was president of the 
Society. We agree with him in principle, but feel that he 
has overlooked some important facts which completely reverse 
his argument. 

(1) Dr. Dole interprets the prohibition law to be an act 
of the majority in constraint of a minority. This is true. 
Hyvery law is such. The error is to suppose, as he implies 
in his third paragraph, that the law should not be enacted 
or enforced until the minority had been persuaded that “the 
law is ‘ours’ in the democratic sense of the word,” If the 
demoeratic “we” waited always for this approval, there would 
be ‘no law of any kind and no civilization. 

If, as Dr. Dole states, ‘that is not a good law to which 
the intelligence and the conscience and the whole humanity 
of the other [the minority] do not respond,” then we have 
no good laws, for the criminal code is drawn to protect 
society from an unintelligent, conscienceless, inhuman minority. 

(2) The second error is the implication that the prohibition 
laws, the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act, are 
aimed at the drinker and thus are intended “to alter the 
attitude of millions of people from the view of a certain 
custom as right, to the opposite view of it, and to make that 
a crime overnight which was not a crime yesterday.” A glimpse 
at the history of sixty centuries reveals that from the earliest 
traditions until the time of William Bllery Channing, govern- 
ments were forbidding men to drink. This was true in Egypt six 
thousand years ago, in China three thousand years ago, in Rome 
two thousand years ago, and in the American Colonies from the 
time of their founding. In Rome, during the Christian era, 
women were thus restricted and their husbands were allowed to 
put them to death for drinking wine, but Channing argued, 
and so far as I know he was the first to state it clearly, that 
“what ought not to be used as a beverage, ought not to be sold 
as such....To form, then, an enlightened and vigorous 
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sentiment,’ he said, “which will demand the suppression of 
these licensed nurseries of intemperance, is a duty to which 
every good man is bound and a service in which each may 
take a share.” The restraining hand of the Government 
should be transferred from the drunkard to the man who 
makes him drunk. 

Is it not singular that there was no serious protest to the 
original laws against drinking and drunkenness, which were 
purely sumptuary and invaded the personal rights of every 
individual? Witness the fact that 98 per cent. of our Ameri- 
can railroads, under the rules governing personal habits of 
employees, forbade two million laboring men to drink, and 
therg is no record of strike or other protest from these men. 

Following Channing’s logic, the States began, before the 
Civil War, to stamp out saloons. For nearly a century leading 
States experimented with this problem and their accumulated 
experience has been crystallized in the Highteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. The law is here 
aimed directly at the man who sells, transports, or manufac- 
tures alcohol for beverage purposes. It is not aimed at the 
drinker, whose private supply, if lawfully obtained, is safe- 
guarded by the very code—the Volstead Act—which Dr. Dole 
ealls “inquisitional.”’ The man who makes home brew is in 
danger of the law, not because he drinks his brew, but because 
he manufactures it. Drinking the brew may be presumed to 
injure only the man himself, but the manufacture of it gives 
the opportunity for the extended traffic which injures others. 
Imagine the state of things if there were no way to capture 
the vandal who dispensed vile concoctions from his “private” 
brewery ! 

(3) The plea is for education. We all agree. Education is 
the titing. But what has Dr. Dole’s ‘moral persuasion” 
accomplished? It has done, literally, precisely what he argues 
it should not have done; i.e., created a law against the liquor 
traffic. It has not, on the other -hand, done what he thinks 
it ought to do—dissuade the populace from alcoholic indul- 
gence. A roster of temperance organizations published in 
1919 shows thirty-four nation-wide temperance agencies busy 
in the United States at that time; fourteen of these were 
chureh societies, reaching virtually every communicant in the 
country, Protestant and Catholic. Among the undenomina- 
tional societies, the W. C. T. U. alone had then 20,000 local 
chapters, each busy teaching, teaching, teaching the evils of 
intemperance to children and adults. In addition, most States 
required by law that the evils of alcohol be taught in the 
publie schools. In spite of this—or shall we say as a result 
of it—the alcoholic consumption increased from about four 
gallons per capita in 1864 to about twenty-three gallons in 
1914! The British Isles, with a total of 106 temperance 
societies, is now groaning under the heaviest drink bill in 
her history. 

Centuries of experience seem to indicate that: (@) Alcohol 
is the greatest single enemy the race has encountered. (bd) 
Laws against drinking and drunkenness are ineffectual and 
are therefore accepted without protest. (¢c) Education does 
not apparently reduce alcoholic consumption, but does arouse 
the conscience of the people toward the enactment of law. 
(d) The alcohol habit is promoted with vigor among the 
young by the commercialized liquor traffic in defiance of all 
law, moral or statutory. (e) Laws against the traffic are 
effectual; therefore, are strenuously opposed. (f) The un- 
persuaded minority, for whom Dr. Dole so earnestly pleads, 
does not consist of the average liberty-loving citizen, but is 
the liquor traffic which, according to Channing, Lincoln, and 
virtually everybody but itself, has no inherent rights in society. 
It contributes nothing but degradation. What would happen 
to us if we waited for those engaged in this traffic to accept 
“our” law? Do we thus wait for thieves, drug peddlers, white- 
slavers? What is the moral effect on a man or a people who 
will not forcibly protect innocent women and children from 
the savage attack of unregenerate brutes? Mrs. 
Tilton, after gareful study, finds that family welfare societies 
in sixteen cities in the United States show an average reduc- 
tion of 85 per cent. between 1917 and 1921 in cases where 
drink was a factor. Does Dr. Dole advocate that we should 
allow these thousands of families here represented to fall 
again into the clutches ef the liquor traffic? Dr. Harlan L. 
Payne of the Psychopathic Hospital, Boston, reports a decrease 
of 74 per cent. in number of admissions to Massachusetts 
state institutions for alcoholic insanity between July 1, 1919, 
and May 23, 1921. Shall we stand by the roadside with 
tracts and posters preaching the evils of intemperance while 
the liquor traffic, unmolested, drives this 74 per cent. back to 
the frightful delirium, the padded cell, and the agonized death 
from which the prohibition law has freed them? What will 
be the moral effect on the nation which, witnessing these 
results of prohibition enforcement, refuses to protect itself 
from such vandalism? LyMAN V. RUTLEDGE, 

DorcupstTerR, Mass. 


Elizabeth ~ 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Why Not Hearken, Mr. Hughes? 


} The Federal Council of Churches takes 
the position that action by the United 
States alone can save the remnant .of 
Armenians from extinction. Consequently 
it is making an appeal to 150,000 congre- 
gations in America to urge Congress to 
take the necessary steps to ensure the 
permanent protection of Christians under 
Turkish rule. The appeal summarizes the 
pitiful plight of Armenia as follows: 


First, the Armenians were one ef the 
Allies in the late war, and fought for its 
ideals. 

Second, in consequence of their loyalty, 
they suffered untold persecutions, almost 
to the verge of annihilation. 

Third, the Allies as well as our own 
country pledged them a safe area for 
themselves and their children, and they 
have a right to expect nothing less. 

Fourth, the American public has given 
millions of dollars to save the remnant 
of this shattered race, in confidence that 
they will be given a protected home. 

Fifth, this remarkable response to a na- 
tion’s need will be lost if these promises 
are not fulfilled. 

Sixth, the Allied Powers are preparing 
a treaty with the Turkish Nationalists 
which threatens to return the Armenians 
to unrestricted Turkish control. 

Seventh, responsibility for protecting the 
Armenians has been referred to the League 
of Nations. 

Highth, America cannot escape her re- 
sponsibility upon the ground of non- 
membership in the League. Our vast 
relief contributions, the cause of humanity, 
and our own moral welfare demand, not 
expressions of sympathy, but action. 


It is a matter of reluctance to say that 
the eminent Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hughes, has thus far shown little real 
concern, the impression being that he is 
much more zealous of legal niceties than 
he is sensitive to human anguish and 
necessities which we might promptly try 
and help to relieve. 


The Quakers Appeal 


The Philadelphia Yearly Meetings of 
the Society of Friends has issued an ap- 
peal to the Christian churches of all coun- 
tries for a warless world. After indicating 
that two paths lie before mankind, the 
one leading inevitably to another war, 
the other to definite organizations for 
peace, the appeal reads: “As Christians, 
we are striving for ‘a warless world.’ 
We are firmly convinced that this can be 
achieved only by refusal to participate in 
war, simply and sufficiently because war 
is by its very nature at variance with,the 
message, the spirit, and the life and death 
of Jesus Christ. We unite in supporting 
_ treaties of arbitration and conciliation, 
limitation and reduction of armaments, 
international courts of justice, a league 
or association of nations for the preser- 
vation of peace. This is well; it is a 
great achievement for statesmen to ac- 
complish these things; but it is not suffi- 
cient for the Christian Chureh. A prin- 


ciple is greater than any or all of its ap- 
plications. The fundamental peace prin- 
ciple of Christianity demands the utter 
rejection of war, unequivocally and with- 
out compromise. With this principle in 
its charter the Christian Church can al- 
ways utter a clear and unmistakable ver- 
dict on any specific measure of states- 
manship that is proposed; it will not be 
misled or coerced, by argument or by 
foree, into participating in any kind or 
degree of preparation for war, or into 
lending the sanction of Christianity to 
the waging of any war whatsoever.” 


Congregationalists Break Records 


Congregationalists made a record gain 
last year, when 78,365 additions were re- 
ported. This was the total number re- 
ceived. The gain in Sunday-school mem- 
bership was 37,563, also a record figure. 
Contributions for local work reached 
$16,035,396, an increase of nearly $1,000,000. 
Ministers’ salaries likewise increased, the 
average being raised from $1,600 in 1920 
to $1,739 in 1921. The benevolent contri- 
butions amounted to $2,890,894, an in- 
crease of $149,300 for the year. 


Universalist Leader Elects 
Associate Editor 


Dr. John Van Schaick has been elected 
associate editor of the Universalist Leader. 
Dr. Schaick is forty-six years of age. He 
has an excellent record as minister and 
Red Gross leader. Beginning January 1, 
1900, he served the Church of Our Father, 
Washington, D.C., for nearly eighteen 
years, and was active in community wel- 
fare work. In 1915 he was sent to Hurope 
by the Rockefeller Foundation with the 
War Relief Commission, and was made 
their representative in Holland. He served 
with the Red Cross in Europe while the 
United States was in the war. His work 
in Belgium was so meritorious that the 
King of the Belgians made him an officer 
of the highest Belgian order, the Order 
of King Leopold. When the war ended 
he was asked by the American Red Cross 
to prepare ‘the official history of the Bel- 
gian work. He wrote this work during the 
past year in connection with his work for 
the Universalist Leader, and while acting 
as pastor of the Washington church. 


Bernard Shaw on the Church 


Bernard Shaw believes that religion 
lies at the root of all experience. In reply 
to a question asked him by Rey. H. R, L. 
Sheppherd and published in St. Martin’s 
Magazine, he gives his definition of the 
work of the Church with boldness and 
perspicuity: “At present the Chureh has 
to make itself cheap in all sorts of ways 
to induce people to attend its services; 
and the cheaper it makes itself the less 
people attend. Its articles are out of 
date; its services are out of date; and its 
ministers are men to whom such things 
do not matter because they are out of 
date themselves. Your main point is 


what would happen if the people suddenly 
found themselves without churches and 
rituals. So many of them would find 
that they had been deprived of a necessity 
of life that the want would have to be 
supplied! and there would presently be 
more churches than ever, and fuller ones.” 


Seven Live Infidels 


In a sermon on Sunday, July 2, at Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, New York, the pas- 
tor, Dr. John Roach Straton, named 
seven Baptist leaders as infidels: Prof. 
Henry ©. Vedder, teacher of church his- 
tory, Crozier Theological Seminary; Prof. 
Spencer Byron Messer, professor of syste- 
matic theology, Crozier Theological Semi- 
nary; Dr. Frank G. Lewis, librarian of 
Crozier Theological Seminary; President 
W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University ; 
Prof. William Frederick Badé, professor 
of Semitic languages, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Prof. Gerald Birney Smith, professor of 
Christian theology, Chicago University ; 
Prof Shailer Mathews, dean of the Di- 
Vinity School, Chicago University. Dr. 
Straton included in his list two theolo- 
gians of note, now dead, Prof. Walter 
Rauschenbusch, and Prof. William Newton 
Clarke, both of whom for many years 
were eminent teachers in Baptist theo- 
logical seminaries. In the course of the 
sermon he called for the resignation of 
the radical men who are teaching in insti- 
tutions established by “the faithful Bap- 
tists of the past who believed their Bibles 
and who gave their money in order that 
the Bible might be taught in its simplic- 
ity.” 


Prohibition for New Zealand 


Prohibition is predicted for New Zea- 
land by Bishop Charles Edward Locke, 
Resident Bishop of the Philippines for 
the Methodist Church. Following an ex- 
tended tour of New Zealand he reported 
as follows: 

“Prohibition is fast becoming the ques- 
tion of the hour in New Zealand. The 
dry forces there are confident of putting 
it into effect next December. The public 
is immensely interested. As an American 
and former President of the Anti-Saloon 
League of California, I was asked to 
speak on prohibition in this country at 
least once a day during my entire tour. 
At club luncheons and at public meetings 
of all kinds prohibition is the main topic. 
The people are particularly interested in 
the economic background of the period 
leading up to our Highteenth Amendment 
and since. A great deal of propaganda 
concerning the absolute failure of prohi- 
bition in this country has been circulated 
in New Zealand, as is true in Australia, 
the Philippines, and elsewhere in the Pa- 
cific islands where the white man rules. 
To all appearances this propaganda has 
come from the wet forces in this country. 
In New Zealand it has been overdone and 
the people are beginning to suspect that 
there is another side to the situation 
here.” 
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“Lest We Forget” 


Among the literary people of this coun- 
try the opinion amounts to a consensus 
that the equal of the best appreciation of 
books is published in the Literary Review 
of the New York Hvening Post. Henry 
Seidel Canby is editor. He has the co- 
operation of the leaders of letters in both 
the United States amd England, and they 
unite the two gifts 6f special knowledge 
and sympathetic understanding with con- 
summate skill. They probe the worth 
and significance of the writers of to-day. 
They know what the difference is be- 
tween a book review and a discursion 
about a book. That is what author, pub- 
lisher, and prospective purchaser all want 
reviewers to know. That is what THE 
REGISTER is aiming to know, thanks to the 
painstaking of our book readers whose 
work graces these two pages. And there 
is another phase of the reading art that 
we like to note in Mr. Canby’s journal, 
namely, the literary “leaders” each week 
on the first page. He writes some of them, 
and some are written by his associate 
editors, William Rose Benét and Amy 
Loveman. Herewith is an example, which 
any minister may make more pointed for 
his people by naming seyeral of the excel- 
lent books containing selected Bible read- 
ings. The title is, “Lest We Forget”: 


Our present-day American civilization 
presents an interesting incongruity. We 
are the greatest nation of readers in the 
world so far as numbers are concerned, 
and yet relatively we are reading in con- 
stantly diminishing numbers the works 
that more than any others have in the 
past enriched the form and content of 
literature. We refer, of course, to the 
classics and the Bible. There was a time 
when every college-bred youth got at 


least his Homer and his Virgil at first 
hand, and when the highest as well as 
the humblest in the land knew chapter 
and verse of the Seriptures. But to-day 
the colleges with their admission of 
mathematics or science as an alternative 
for the ancient languages, and the loosen- 
ing hold of the Chureh with the econse- 
quent decreased emphasis on Holy Writ, 
have radically changed all that. Con- 
stantly fewer among us are read in the 
Greek and Latin authors, and many of 
us are lamentably unfamiliar with the 
Bible. And this is a serious thing for 
literature. It threatens both the sub- 
stance and the manner of our writing. 
For though as yet we are living on the 
inherited knowledge of the past, the day 
may come when we have of our inheri- 
tance nothing left but the tradition, when 
the diction of our prose instead of deriy- 
ing the accent of greatness from the Bible 
may be but an echo of the noble measures 
of the Scriptures, flung dimly back by 
those who have caught it at second hand 
from an older generation, and the classi- 
eal allusion in our poetry may have died 
of inanition. If that day comes, there 
will have passed a glory from literature 
for which it will be hard put to it to find 
a substitute. 

It is doubly a serious matter for litera- 
ture, this growing ignorance of the class- 
ics and the Bible, in that it must hamper 
the writer who does not lack acquaintance 
with them as well as restrict the horizon 
of the reader who does. Of what avail 
to the poet to wing his verse with refer- 
ence to Adonais if those who read him 


cannot apply the allusion, or to the critie - 


to point his praise of Milton with a com- 
parison of his diction with the grand 
style of the ancients if there be none 
among his readers who can sustain his 
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judgment as to the likeness? The writers 
of the past had at their command a mine 
of wealth that exists to-day as rich as 
ever, but which must inevitably decline in 
value if the public ceases to be able to 
realize on its opportunities. And how 
much of the beauty and grace of litera- 
ture must pass from it if mythological 
allusion and classical epithet no longer 
open up vistas of fancy and history? How 
much of spiritual refreshment must we 
lose from this sore-beset and utilitarian 
world if we can through books no longer 
roam in the pastures of Areadia ? 

With the indulgence we at present lend 
to the erratic, and the proper interest we 
take in the experimental, literary canons 
as such are rapidly losing, if not validity, 
general acceptance. Hitherto we have 
all unconsciously imbibed a knowledge of 
the grand manner from the Bible; we 
have had in it both the touchstone of 
style and the corrective of excess. We 
know how profoundly it has stamped the 
best of English literature with its noble 
simplicity, and how spontaneously it has 
at times moulded the speech of the humble 
to its own majestic cadence and diction. 
Even the youngest generation to-day are 
still bred in the shadow of Biblical Eng- 
lish and are therefore possessed of a 
standard of literary value. But the 
shadow grows thin with distance, and 
their successors will still less than they 
be steeped in Biblical lore and the beauty 
of expression, while our literature will as 
steadily lose in connotative range, dic- 
tion, and cadence. 3 

There is nothing new in all this that 
we have been saying; it has been said 
time and time again. But it is worth 
saying yet once more in a day when lit- 
erature is taking itself perhaps more 
seriously than ever before in America, 
and when what is new is in danger of 
apotheosis by reason of its novelty. It is 
worth while taking count of our price- 
less heritage and pondering actively the 
means to its preservation. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Youth 

THe PsYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. By 
Frederick Tracy, Ph.D., Professor of Ethics, 
University of Voronto. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Dr: Tracy has given his readers an in- 
teresting and valuable book. It is schol- 
arly, though not burdened with scholastic 
terminology. He is familiar with the 
leading facts which have been learned 
through detailed studies of adolescents, 
yet his book is not a compendium of facts. 
Rather is it a skillful survey of that period 
of life between childhood and maturity, 
made with due consideration of ethical 
and religious values. The author brings 
to his work an intimate acquaintance 
with young people, secured during years 
of teaching. He sees clearly that the 
supreme aim of both education and reli- 
gion is the development of personality to 
its highest possible condition of efficiency. 

If the book gave only an explicit survey 
of the qualities of youth,—considered in 


chapters on characteristics of the various 
life stages, body, mind, instinct, and habit, 
and the capacity to feel, think, act—it 
would be well worth owning. It does far 
more than this. The chapter on sex gives 
a sane, thoughtful, and well-considered 
treatment of the subject, at once frank 
and restrained. The appreciation of 
beauty by adolescents, a topic rarely 
touched upon, is excellently presented. 
That chapter, with the two following on 
the moral and the religious life, will prove 
ot great value to all who are interested— 
as who are not?—in the young people in 
the church, the community, and the world. 

As a fitting conclusion, the final chapter 
draws a series of deductions from the 
preceding ones, and calls attention to de- 
sirable methods of procedure in the edu- 
eation of the adolescent. It will give 
much attention, the author rightly claims, 
to the native instincts, and to the methods 
by which these instinets may be trained 
into right habits. 

This is one of the summarizing and 
unifying books of which at present we 


stand in so great need. Special, detailed 
studies of the various epochs of human 
life have been made, and are absolutely 
essential to a right understanding of 
human nature. The general reader needs 
What this book offers. It takes into econ- 
sideration the leading facts which special- 
ized studies have revealed, and the funda- 
mental categories of valuation as well, 
and gives us a unified view of the adoles- 
cent period, and its relation to the whole 
life. The author constantly makes inter- 
pretations in terms of value, and yalua- 
tions in terms of personality. Fr. B. 
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Valuable for Church School Workers 

HANDBOOK FOR WORKERS witH Young 
ProeLe. By James V. Thompson. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. 

The sudden demand for books to be 
used in community training schools of 
religion and schools for week-day religious 
instruction have stimulated the production 
of books to meet this need. The Abing- 
don Press is foremost in answering this 
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call, sending out in rapid succession two 


series of books. This volume, for the 
training of teachers and leaders, belongs 
to the Community Training School Series. 
In its practical suggestions for the forma- 
tion of young people’s departments and 
“eed in the church it is excellent. Chap- 
ters V to VIII inclusive are really im- 
portant. An attempt to convince adult 
church members of the need of giving 
attention to the young people of the 
church, and a treatment of the charac- 
teristics of young people from eighteen to 


twenty-four years of age, overload the 


book. It is a compromise between a text- 
book and one intended for the general 
reader. In the attempt to be “all things 
to all men” it is less valuable for either 
purpose. It keeps to the text-book form, 
with sub-headings and marginal black- 
faced-type paragraph titles. One grows 
weary of this form even for a text-book 
with its need for ready reference. For 
the general reader it is, like newspaper 


_ headlines, an invitation to skip the text. 


A book half the size of this one, giving 

its excellent practical suggestions with 

less padding, would be far more valuable. 
i, 


Another Book by Dr. Weigle 

Toe TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE CHRIS- 
TIAN PAMILY. By Luther Allan Weigle. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. 

Dr. Weigle is well and favorably known 
by his first book on religious education, 
The Pupil and the Teacher, not surpassed 
and perhaps not equaled by any of his 
later books. This one is popular in style 
and treatment. It rightly points out the 
perplexities of modern family life. It 
pictures wholesome home surroundings. 
It takes up various needs and activities 
of child life and indicates how the reli- 
gious nature may be developed through 
play, work, study, reading, and friends. 
There is much good counsel, but fewer 
illustrative incidents than one could 
desire. © 

The author desires to conserve the reli- 
gious yalues of the old type of home, with 
its creative activities, now largely taken 
over by great industrial enterprises, its 
leisure for family worship, and parental 
teaching. What he fails to do is to give 
the reader any clear insight into the 
modification of the old which the new 
home situation demands. One misses the 
scholarly grip of the subject and the for- 
ward look which one would expect from 
the author. A reader already confirmed 
in the conviction that Christian nurture 
should be a first aim in American homes 


will find much here to strengthen his 


conviction and confirm his practice. The 
book will scarcely convince those who 
have neglected religious training in the 
home, since it does not set forth in suffi- 
ciently convincing manner what the newer 
type of home training under present con- 
ditions should be. 

The chapters of this book were first 
published in the magazine named The 
Church School, and the volume is intended 
for use in parents’ classes, in church-school 
work, in mothers’ clubs, and in parent- 
teacher associations. This purpose in- 
sures its being conventional, and its au- 


thorship guarantees that it is readable. 


“mosity. 
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For those who want this sort of book, 
this volume will be to the purpose. 


“Here’s Rue for You” 


YELLOW CLover. A Book or REMEMBRANCE. 
By Katharine Lee Bates. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

In memory of Katharine Coman, gifted 
authoress and fellow-member of the Welles- 
ley faculty, Miss Bates has brought to- 
gether in a slender volume a character- 
istic collection of verse. Much of it is 
definitely elegiac in character; all of it 
is fragrant with a spirit both poetic and 
deeply religious. Few American poets of 
the present day write with deeper feeling, 
clearer insight, a truer sense of beauty, 
than Miss Bates. Her latest poems re- 
veal a mellowness of tone, a certainty of 
touch, a gentle loveliness, likely to insure 
them a currency more than temporary. 

er LAS IRS, HL, 


An Old Sea-dog 

NATHANIEL BrowN PauLMer. AN 
SAILOR OF THE SEA. By John R. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The vivid story of a rugged and adven- 
turous life. Captain Palmer was a typical 
specimen of the class which a century 
ago made the American merchant-marine 
known throughout the world. Born in 
Stonington, Conn., the year that Washing- 
ton died, he lived until 1877. Educated 
in a shipyard he was a sea-captain at 
eighteen, one of his first voyages taking 
him on a sealing expedition to the islands 
south of Cape Horn, where he succeeded 
in discovering a part of the Antarctic 
continent which has ever since, in his 
honor, borne the name of Palmerland. 
His subsequent career led him to make 
other explorations in various far-away 
corners of the globe. As commander of 
several clipper ships, some of which he 
himself designed, he made a succession of 
voyages to the Orient in the palmy days 
of the China trade. His biography is not 
only interesting reading, but a valuable 
historical document. 


CAPYAIN 
OLD-TIME 
Spears. 


A Thorough Progressive 


By Rev. J. Mac- 
The Macmillan 


RELIGION. 
New York: 


MOopERNISM IN 
bride Sterrett. 
Company. 

One of the straws which show the 
way theological winds are plainly blow- 
ing nowadays. Dr. Sterrett is a clergy- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
associate reetor of All Souls Memorial 
Church in Washington, D.C. A thorough 
progressive, he writes with refreshing 
candor and an invigorating courage. His 
plea is for a universal investigation and 
revaluation of Christian fundamentals. 
Although primarily designed for members 
of his own communion, his conclusions 
will -prove interesting to all truth-lovers. 
His treatment of his subject is scholarly, 
no less than frank, while entirely free 
from the faintest tinge of personal ani- 
In short, the weight of this little 
volume is out of all proportion to its ma- 
terial bulk. Many a reader will find it 
rich in foreshadowings of that larger 
Christianity, catholic, unsectarian, mystic, 
self-sacrificing, which is gradually, but no 
less certainly, approaching. yom aes: 
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Importing Impressions 

My Discovery or ENGLAND. By Stephen 
Leacock. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Vacation books should be pre-eminently 
books to make us glad. Laughter re- 
creates as truly as the ocean and the 
hills. If one would find the way to good 
humor and good health by the path of 
chuckles, he cannot do better than to tuck 
this book into his vacation grip. Profes- 
sor Leacock, as a Canadian, stands mid- 
way between John Bull and Uncle Sam, 
and so is able to interpret either to the 
other with keen perception and bright wit. 
For some years, as Leacock says, a rising 
tide of lectures and literary men from 
England has washed upon the shores of 
the North American continent, bent upon 
carrying back to England their impres- 
sions of America. This export of impres- 
sions has been going on for so long that 
the balance of trade has been disturbed. 
Leacock went to England to offset this 
one-sided traffic, and restore the equi- 
librium. It is all delightful fun, without 
a trace of cynicism, and backed, incident- 
ally, by some meaty observations of condi- 
tions in America and England, and some 
perspicacious comments upon subtle differ- 
ences in temperament. CR: 


A Land Near-by, yet Unknown 

THE LAURENTIANS. By T. Morris Longstreth. 
News York: The Century Company. 

This is a book about a little-known 
land, only thirty-six hours from New 
York, where the descendants of the old 
French voyageurs still live and pursue 
their primitive ways as they did when 
New France was first settled. The land 
is as wild as in the days of Jacques 
Cartier. To the traveler it is as if the 
pages of Francis Parkman had _ been 
brought down to modern times, for there 
move before him the black-gowned Jesuit 
priest, the wild native red man, the simpie 
descendants of the original French set- 
tlers. Mr. Longstreth lived with these 
people on their wilderness farms, made 
exploring trips with the Indians, came 
upon solitary monks remote in the wilds, 
caught the lordly ouananiche, and ran 
many a forest stream in his frail canoe. 

The Laurentians are those hills that 
form a long, low chain’ of worn-down 
mountains in the northern section of the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, lying between 
the St. Lawrence River and James Bay. 
This is the oldest land in the world, the 
first that rose, dripping, from the prime- 
yal ocean, and yet almost a terra incog- 
nita. It is packed with interest for the 
traveler who loves to get off the beaten 
route. The next best thing to taking a 
trip there is to read Mr. Longstreth’s vol- 
ume. The book is beautifully bound with 
an illuminated cover, finely illustrated, 
and furnished with three valuable maps 
that add much to the interest of the 
story. Mis Bs 5 
. The thing that the young business man 
should clearly understand is that a well- 
directed course of systematic reading will 
be of value not so much in helping him 
better to do the work he has in hand as 
in preparing him to do much more im- 
portant work.—Frank A. Vanderlip. 
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A True Wish 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
I made a wish and it’s coming true! 
(Why don’t you wish by the new moon, too?) 


It’s hard to wait, I’m just so glad 
To go a-fishing with my dad! 


The Per-tend Skip-Rope 
RUTH RURB SANBORN 


Philippa was ten when the geographical 
monotony of her previous life came to an 
end. The Fairbanks family moved, and 
with it, naturally enough, moved Philippa. 

On the day of the formal taking posses- 
sion of their new quarters, Philippa, unob- 
served for once in her well-guarded young 
life, tore herself away from the fascina- 
tions of seeing the piano going in through 
an upstairs window, and withdrew to the 
uttermost recesses of their newly acquired 
garden, where she seated herself on an up- 
turned flower-pot to think things over. 
Philippa realized that she had a great 
deal to think about. For her a new life 
was beginning, and she had to decide what 
kind of life it was going to be. 

“T think,’ she mused half 
mindful of the very dirty black dirt on 
which the flower-pot rested, she drew her 
white linen skirts more closely about her 
white-clad legs,—‘I think that everything 
had better be a little more different.” 

In Philippa’s tone there was no bitter- 
ness, no rebellion against the way that 
“things” had always been; the things of 
the past were so, that was all. How very 
so they were, only Philippa had ever really 
known. From the time that she was old 
enough to realize anything, Philippa had 
realized that she was not as other ehil- 
dren were. The reason for this was two- 
fold. 

Philippa was An Only Child. That she 
was not the proverbially spoiled one, her 
mother was wont to say with perfect truth, 
was Philippa’s fault and not hers. 

And Philippa was delicate; worse than 
that, she was positively sickly. When any 
of the regulation “children’s diseases’ were 
going the rounds, Philippa’s friends could 
always be sure that if she hadn’t had 
them yet, she was just going to, and that 
if she had, she was probably just about to 
embark on a new and untried disease all 
her own. Philippa herself spoke with a 
rather pathetic matter-of-factness of her 
capacities in the way of “having things.” 

It was not so much the being sick, how- 
ever, that Philippa minded. It was the 
always-being-careful-for-fear-you-would- 
be-sick. Philippa wore coats when other 
children were wearing sweaters, and 
sweaters when the others wore nothing. 
Philippa always wore a hat. Philippa 
wore little white guimpes with her short- 
sleeved dresses. But this was not all; it 
was not even the worst. There were all 
the couldn’t-do’s. Philippa couldn’t go out 
after supper because the night air made 
her cough. Philippa couldn’t run, or even 
walk yery far, because diphtheria had left 
her with a weak heart. Philippa couldn’t 
play with the other children much because 
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it overexcited her. Philippa couldn’t— 
briefiy, Philippa couldn’t do any of the 
things that everybody else in her small 
world did all the time. 

The result was inevitable. To the other 
children, Philippa seemed a being set 
apart; and though she longed to be one of 
them, to be a part of the careless, taken- 
for-granted friendships of childhood, with 
all the passionate ardor of her intense 
little being, she never was. Philippa put 
it simply to herself that she wanted them 
to like her. Whether they did or not, 
they never discovered; they never knew 
her enough ever to find out. 

To Philippa, pondering these things in 
her heart as she sat on the upturned flower- 
pot, the big chair with the pillows in 
her room, from which she had watched 
the other children play hide-and-seek 
among the haycocks in the field beside the 
house, and the big bow-window in the hall 
at school, from which (when she could go 
to school at all) she had looked down at 
the heart-stirring games of tag at recess, 
seemed somehow strangely typical of 
everything, always. She had never taken 
part; she had always looked on. 

“T think,” said Philippa, aloud, with the 
quaint grave air that was the result of liv- 
ing much alone, “I think-that now I'll per- 
tend to be just like other people.” And the 
question of her future thus settled, Philippa 
rese and hurried back to the house. 

A week later Philippa entered the Goy- 
ernor Bradford Grammar School. To the 
suggestion that her mother accompany her 
on the first day, she returned a polite but 
firm refusal. Philippa had a feeling that 
“other people” would go alone. 

When the principal opened the door of 
Room 5, and announced, “I’ve brought you 
a new pupil, Miss Bishop,” thirty-three pair 
of bright assorted eyes looked up from 
thirty-three arithmetic books open at 1X 
12=12; 2X12=24; and fixed themselves 
with the frank curiosity of ten-or-there- 
abouts on Philippa. Philippa stared 
frankly back. What Room 5 saw was a 
spindle-legged little girl, obviously tiny 
for her age, with a small intent face that 
seemed all big black eyes and heavy black 
bang. Philippa was too thin to be really 
pretty, but her aunt, in her best moments, 
spoke of her as “an oddly attractive 
child.” 

What Philippa saw as she stared back 
at Room 5 was Opportunity with a very 
capital letter. She looked upon the rows 
of curious little faces with much the same 
sensations that Alexander might have had 
in viewing the new worlds for which he 
sighed. 

It was two days later that Philippa 
made the Amazing Request. It was at 
the supper-table. Philippa drank, without 
comment, her evening penalty of milk and 
egg, wiped her mouth carefully on her 
napkin, and remarked casually, “Father, 
I’d like a skip-rope.” 

Father laid down his knife and fork, 
and looked at mother rather mistily. It 
was mother who answered. 

“But Philippa, dear,’ she said reason- 
ably, “you couldn’t skip rope.” 

“I know it,” said Philippa, without ar- 
gument, recognizing the ineyitableness of 
a couldn’t-do. “But I’d like one just the 
same,—a kind of a per-tend skip-rope.” 
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Father was plainly puzzled. “What 

good is a skip-rope, child,” he asked, “if 
you’re not going to skip it?” 
- Philippa .turned her clear gaze full 
upon her parent. “I could carry it 
around with me in my hand,” she ex- 
plained patiently. “It would make me 
more like other people.” 

“Oh, all right,” said father, gruffiy, and 
he pushed back his chair and left the 
table suddenly and impolitely without 
asking to be excused. 

The next day he brought the skip-rope. 
It was something rather superlative, too, 
as skip-ropes go, hard-twisted and wiry 
as to rope, and ‘“near-mahogany’—so 
father said—as to handles. Philippa 
knew at a glance that there was not 
another like it in the Governor Bradford 
Grammar School, whose skip-ropes in gen- 
eral were of the piece-off-mother’s-clothes- 
line variety. She rose instantly to a rare 
enthusiasm, 

Philippa entered the schoolyard that 
afternoon, swinging the per-tend skip-rope 
carelessly over her head, and stepping se- 
dately across it as it lay on the ground 
This, she argued logically. 
was not skipping rope; it was walking 
rope. Instantly she was the center of an 
admiring audience. 

“Where'd you get it?’ 

“Look at the handles!” 

“T bet they’re ebony !” 

Philippa felt herself the center of a 
thousand questions. She answered two of 


them, “Father gave it to me, and the 
handles are near-mahogany,” she said 
gravely. 


An awed silence fell. From it there 
emerged a small terrible voice. Betty 
Evarts, acknowledged leader of Room 5, 
shook a mop of pale tumbled hair back 
from her hot cheeks, flushed with much 
jumping, and demanded briefly, “Why 
don’t you skip it?’ 

For just an instant Philippa hesitated. 
Then she asked a question in return 
which revealed in her the stuff of which 
diplomats are made. 

“Want to take it?’ she said. 

Betty dropped her own segment of 
clothes-line, held out a brown hand, and 
asked eagerly, “May I?” 

Philippa’s popularity, already halt- 
established by the surprising fact that she 
was willing to swing one end of the big 
double skip-rope for a whole recess at a 
time without taking her turn at jumping, 
rose that afternoon by leaps and bounds. 
The phenomenon of the owner of a new 
skip-rope with near-mahogarty handles, 
who was willing to lend it indefinitely, 
was beyond the wildest imaginings of 
Room 5. But like all the undeserved good 
things of life, the fact was accepted with- 
out question. All during the afternoon 
recess, the per-tend skip-rope passed from 
hand to hand, while Philippa labored 
blissfully at the “double.” On that after- 
noon, and during the week that followed, 
Philippa moved in a haze of rose and 
gold beyond her wildest dreams of human 
happiness. Betty “liked” her; and on 
whomsoever Betty smiled, fell the fem- 
inine approbation of Room 5. At last—at 
last—Philippa “belonged.” She was one 
of them. She was like other people. 

Of course there were occasional inter- 
ruptions of Philéppa’s perfect peace. 
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“Can you jump pepper?” Pauline Pres- 
cott asked her one day. 

“What's ‘pepper’?” asked Philippa. 

“Why, fast. You know—salt, vinegar, 
mustard, pepper,” explained Pauline, lu- 
cidly. She was obviously surprised. 

Philippa strove for tactful truth. “T 
an jump pepper just as well as any- 
thing,” she said. The ringing of the 
school-bell saved her temporarily, but at 
last the inevitable happened. 

“Why don’t you ever skip?” asked small 
Alice of the ruddy locks. 

Philippa could feel the quiet attention 
into which she answered. “I'd just as 
soon swing,” she said. 

“But hadn’t you rather skip?” persisted 
Alice. 

Philippa nodded. 

“You like to skip, don’t you?’ put in 
Pauline: 

Philippa, driven to rashness, answered 
with a rush of long-pent feeling. “Id 
rather skip than anything, ever,” she said 
passionately. It was Philippa’s first mis- 
take: she had aroused Betty to her de- 
fence. 

“Then she shall skip,” said Betty. 
“We've been mean selfish things to keep 
her rope. Mary, you give it right back.” 

Philippa took the rope mechanically. 
And again the bell mercifully intervened. 
But to Betty, as they started toward the 
door, there occurred a sudden diabolical 
idea. 

“Let's have a competition to-morrow,” 
she said, “and see who can jump the 
most times. Will you?’ 

There was enthusiastic agreement; it 

was Betty’s exclusive prerogative to say 
what they should play next. Only Phil- 
ippa was silent. 

“Will you?” repeated Betty. 

And Philippa, with her back to the wall 
at last, said yes. It was characteristic 
of Philippa that, her word once given, the 
idea of evasion never occurred to her. 
She had promised; over that way, once 
traveled, there was no return. Of the 
fatal result of the experiment she had not 
an instant’s doubt,—the dire consequences 
of doing a couldn’t-do had been too deeply 
impressed upon her. But to that particu- 
lar aspect of the matter, Philippa gave 
little heed. What troubled her most 
deeply was that father had bought her 
the per-tend skip-rope, and had trusted 
her with ittrusted her not to skip. 
And yet—and yet—she had not promised 
father, exactly; and she had promised 
Betty. As between the two there was no 

_ choice. Philippa would skip. 

In some strange way never fully under- 
stood by anybody, news of the competi- 
tion spread rapidly through the school, 
until by the next morning every one knew 
that the Room 5 skippers would meet in 
mortal combat at recess, and that special 
interest attached to the performance of 
the new girl, Philippa Fairbanks, who 
could skip “pepper” just as easily as she 
- could anything. As a result, when recess 
arriyed, various detachments from other 
rooms wandered over to Room 5’s corner 
of the yard, until almost the whole school 
was collected there. 

Betty skipped first with a proud total 
of 164. Pauline Prescott, following, made 
an unlucky misstep at 91. Then came 
Philippa’s turn. 
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Govern the lips 


As they were palace doors, the king 
within ; 

Tranquil and fair and courteous be all 
words 


Which from that presence win. 
—Edwin Arnold. 


Sentence Sermon 


Thou wilt ever grow like the speech 
thou holdeth in thy mind and uttereth 
with thy lips.—Helen Van Anderson. 


As Philippa stepped forward, she felt 
as if the whole earth had been turned into 
a circle of strange inquiring eyes. White- 
faced, she clutched the near-mahogany 
handles of the per-tend skip-rope. 

“T’ll count for you,” said Betty, round- 
ing her lips for “one.” 

And then, with the rope fairly in the 
air above her, Philippa stopped short, her 
eyes fixed on a familiar face opposite 
her. That Mildred Allen, a member of 
her grade in that dim past before they 
moved, should have a cousin in the town 
of their new home; that-she should visit 
this cousin; and that the cousin should 
entertain her by bringing her to school in 
Room 6, were facts that at that moment 
Philippa could not have comprehended 
had she known them. But the fact of 
Mildred Allen’s not too friendly face, she 
saw clearly. 

‘Why Philippa Fairbanks!” cried Mil- 
dred. “Is that you? And what are you 
doing? You can’t skip rope.” 

She turned to the others, reveling in 
the sensation she was making. “You 
mustn’t let her,” she cried again. “She'll 
have heart failure and die. They don't 
ever let her do things like that.” 

There was a large silence; Philippa felt 
that there was something spacious about 
it. The per-tend skip-rope fell from her 
hands, and the silence swallowed it up. 
Then, forgetful of white linen, she sat 
down abruptly on the concrete walk. 
Room 5 closed about her. 

“Is it true—what she says?” 
Pauline, at last. 
want to?” y 

Philippa shook her head. For her, life 
held no bitterer moment. They knew now 
that she was not like the others. Then 
from out the silence came Betty’s plump 
arm fiung impulsively about Philippa’s 
neck. : 

“T was getting about tired of skipping 
rope, anyway,” said Betty. “There’s such 
an all-the-sameness to it. What do you 
want to play, Philippa?” 


asked 
“Can’t you skip if you 


Blind Girl “Makes” 
Phi Beta Kappa 


This year one of the nineteen seniors at 
Barnard College to win the honor of member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa was a blind gil, 
Miss Catherine Burke, who specialized in 
history and Romance languages. In class 
Miss Burke takes notes on paper stretched 
over a steel frame, taking the words by mak- 
ing holes in the paper with a stylus. For 
writing her examinations and all other papers, 
she uses a typewriter with accuracy and speed. 
She prepares her recitations with the help of 
her mother, who reads the lessons aloud to her. 


ELT 
The Mermaid of the Bell 


*BETTY SLOCOMBE 


Part I 


Once there lived'a King and Queen who had 
everything they could wish for except a 
daughter. This made them very, very sad. 

All at once there would be great joy and 
feasting throughout the kingdom. The 
Queen was to havea baby. But it was always 
a boy. 

These boys offered at least ten thousand 
pieces of silver if only someone would make 
their sad mother happy. Many a woman had 
offered her baby, but the Queen wanted a 
baby who would be her very own. 

Once, a fair mermaid came up from the sea 
and told the Queen that a wicked water- 
witch had cast a spell over her. The King 
and Queen asked the mermaid what it was, 
but the mermaid did not know. 

The mermaid was gone but a little while 
when the Princess of the Sea came up and told 
them that they should have no girls as long 
as—but the Princess disappeared suddenly, 
leaving them behind to solve the mystery. 

“Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, tinkle’—it was the 
voice of another mermaid. “Indeed it must 
be a very wicked water-witch, to cast such a 
spell on such a happy king and queen,” she 
said mischievously. 

That night—“Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, tinkle,”’ 
was heard again. And there stood the mer- 
maid. “Until this mystery is solved, and 
you have your girl, I shall be close at hand,” 
she said to the King and Queen, who stared 
at her wonderingly. 

The Queen was the first to speak. 
we thank you, Mermaid,” she said. 

“You are to call me: Mermaid of the Bell,”’ 
the mermaid continued. “And when you 
want me, all you have to say is, 


“Oh, 


Fareback! Fareback! One, two, three. 
Fareback! Fareback! Come to me, 


and instantly I will be with you.” 


Part II 
One night,— 
“Fareback! Fareback! One, two, three. 
Fareback! Fareback! Come to me,” 


was heard. And there, in a minute, was the 
mermaid before them! 

‘Mermaid, we have an idea,” said the 
Queen. 

‘What is it?”’ asked the mermaid. 

“Tf we only knew how long it is to be that 
we are to have no girl,” she said. 

“TDon’t- you know that?” the mermaid 
asked in surprise. “Well I can tell you that 
much,” she said. ‘As long as the water- 
witch lives! I have sent my goblins to kill 
her.” 

At that moment a great crowd of little 
goblins came up with their flags flying. 

“We killed her! We killed her!” they 
cried. 

And the next day the Queen had a baby 
girl. ae 

The Reason 


MARJORIE DILLON 


The blackbird wears a sober suit; 
It couldn't be much duller. 

And so he likes his pockets red 
To give a touch of color. 


_*Epitor’s Nore. Again our young authoress, aged 
nine, sends us a story. 
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Young People’s Eff ciency: Some Fresh Examples 


Their Contest Revealed more than the Winners 


Can the value of a religious organiza- 
tion be gauged in ‘terms of efficiency? 
| The Young People’s Religious Union has 
gone far toward solving that question 
satisfactorily. Last» spring-the National 
Committee worked out a plan whereby 
the interest of fhe young people in the 
local societies might be quickened, activity 
increased, good-fellowship stimulated, and 
the whole national organization strength- 
ened. 

They developed what they called the 
National Efficiency Contest. A question- 
naire was sent out to each union, em- 
bodying three main points with subordi- 
nate topics, as follows: “The Development 
of the Local Union,’ “Church and Com- 
munity Work,’ and “Co-operation with the 
National Union.” Credits were to be 
awarded each question on a percentage 
basis, and a cup given to the union having 
the highest total. The result was inter- 
esting and gratifying. From all over the 
country came such fruitful reports that 
the choice of the winner was made by 
only a narrow margin. A beautiful silver 
cup was presented at the annual meeting 
during Anniversary Week to the Emerson 
Guild of the Second Church in Boston, 
with the Channing Club of Berkeley, 
Calif., a close second. Marlboro, Mass., 
Passaic, N.J., and, in fact, all the first ten 
unions Showed such high rating that if 
the winners of this year are to keep the 
cup for the four successive years which 
insure its permanent ownership, they will 
have to look to their laurels. 

The young people are doing good work, 
carrying out programs and projects which 
differ almost as widely as the localities 
in which they originate, yet which show 
throughout the same wide-awake, earnest 
spirit. 

The motto of the Y. P. R. U. is “Truth, 
Worship, and Service.’’ The element of 
worship is particularly manifest in the 
meetings. Young People’s Sunday, Janu- 
ary 22, was observed by nearly every 
union. In all cases the young people 
conducted the service, reading the lessons, 
the notices, and giving out the hymns. 
In several places the young people made 
additional members of the choir, so that 
they were represented in all parts of the 
service. An interesting example was in 
Canton, Mass., where two short sermons 
were delivered, one on the origin of the 
Canton group, and the other on the 
National Union. In Westboro, Mass., the 
sermon was written by one member, who 
also gave the prayer, Scriptures, and bene- 
diction. In another union, where they 
were unable to observe Young People’s 
Sunday, one of the young men members 
has occasionally taken charge of the serv- 
ices in the absence of the pastor. 

The regular meetings of the various 
unions are frequent and enthusiastic. The 
Hmerson Guild, as a representative illus- 
tration, meets every Sunday evening, hold- 
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ing a religious service followed by talks 
by members and outside speakers. At 
one meeting, ten members spoke, each 
taking one of the Ten Commandments for 
his topic. The Berkeley Union is respon- 
sible, besides its regular Sunday evening 
meetings, for a vesper organ recital every 
Friday afternoon. 

The Y. P. R. U. at the First Church of 
Towa City has tried out a scheme which 
its situation in a university town has 
doubtless helped to make successful, but 
which might meet with good results any- 
where. They have held Fireside Hours 
on Sunday evenings, with the same leader 
of discussion for several successive weeks, 
the whole group joining in the discussion 
of such subjects as “The Principles of a 
Religious Education,” “How the Study of 
Science Affects a Man’s Religion,” and 
others of varied interest. Outside speak- 
ers of note are invited from time to time, 
and the average attendance is fifty. 

Not only are the young people achieving 
results at their own particular meetings, 
but they report co-operation with their 
respective churches. They assume their 
share of the hospitality of the church after 
service, greeting new members, and invit- 
ing young people to their meetings. They 
provide clerical assistance for the min- 
ister when needed—a timely and practical 
service. The young people of the West- 
boro parish have charge of the Wayside 
Pulpit. Ina certain community where 
the usual “burnt-over area” existed in the 
front of the congregation at church time, 
the young people took it upon themselves 
to sit in the front pews, and provided 
themselves with hymn and tune books 
bought out of the union funds. This has 
been favorably commented upon by visit- 
ing ministers. In the same parish, Marl- 
boro, Mass., the Y. P. R. U. challenged 
the Laymen’s League and the Women’s 
Alliance to a chureh attendance contest in 
March. The prize was to be a supper 
given by the society with the lowest per 
cent. to that with the highest. The 
Y. P. R. U. had the highest, at 73 per 
cent. The Alliance came second. 

Another very effective bit of co-opera- 
tion with the chureh is financial. In 
Bernardston, Mass., the Y. P. R. U. pays 
for. the printing of the church calendar, 
and the electric light bills. In Passaic, 
N.J., they are working for the purchase 
of an electrie organ motor. 

While thus emphasizing the spirit of 
worship and service, the vital play ele- 
ment is not lacking. Dramatics are popu- 
lar, and plays are given, not only at the 
home parish house, but, as in the case 
of a number of unions in Boston, players 
exchange, and present their acts before 
neighboring unions. One Y. P. R. U. 
played twelve times; another gaye an 
operetta; a third organized an orchestra. 
Saturday afternoon “sings” have been 
held for a period of ten weeks, for prac- 


ticing Christmas carols, and songs from 
the song-book. 

In Berkeley, where the out-of-doors 
may usually be depended upon to be kind, 
and Isles of Shoals being too far away, 
Channing Camp is a feature of the year. 
An average of twenty-five young people 
go off on a two weeks’ outing, enjoying 
hiking, swimming, and sports during the 
day; singing, discussion, and devotional 
service in the evening. \ 

The union members in a Middle- 
Western university town bring themselves 
in close touch with the university. They 
are endeavoring to reach the young people 
who have had small chance to become 
acquainted with the teachings of a Liberal 
church. They hold social parties at the 
church every Saturday night, with a spe- 
cial feature, music, reading, informal 
dramatics, at each party. The young peo- 
ple who attend are thus given an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression according to 
their especial talents while co-operating 
for the pleasure of the whole group. Be- 
ginning the year with an “open house” 
brought so many guests that all could not 
be accommodated. A guest book is kept. 
It contains six hundred names. From 
these, an invitation system has _ been 
worked out. : 

A delightful feature of this union is 
the annual Thanksgiving dinner, to which 
are asked the members and friends who 
are not invited elsewhere. The committee 
plans the dinner so that all the guests 
can help in preparing and serving it. 

The Saunterers take Sunday after- 
noon hikes across country, and Sunday 
night suppers are held informally at the 
ehurch. 

Service, not only to one another and 
to their church, but to the community, 


is everywhere noticeable among the 
Y. P. R. U.’s. The Emerson Guild main- 


tains a playground for the children of 
the neighborhood from May to October 


inclusive. The Canton Union entertains 
children from the North End_ every 
summer. In a _ certain Massachusetts 


town, the young people decided that the 
church grounds ought to be made more 
attractive to the community. They were 
obliged to earn the money for it, which 
they are now doing. While the fund 
grows, the improvements are being started, 
—a growing manifestation of the eager- 
ness of those young people to make their 
church and their corner of the whole 
community more beautiful. 

In their “get-togetherness” with other 
unions than their own, often of other 
denominations than their own, our young 
people are proving that they have the 
liberal outlook. Many have assisted in the 
organization of neighboring unions, stand- 
ing sponsor, as it were. The Central and 
Western Massachusetts clubs seem to be 
particularly friendly, visiting one an- 
other’s meetings, meeting with their 
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friends of the Universalist, Baptist, and 
other faiths. One enterprising young per- 
son made lantern slides of pictures taken 
at the Shoals, and these are to be loaned 
about. The Episcopal young people who 
were invited to meet with one Y. P. R. U. 
were so interested and impressed that 
the result was a club of their own. 

Truth, worship, service,—for their fel- 
low-members, and for the community at 
large. The percentage of the Efficiency 
Contest and the prize Silver Cup are only 
the outward sign and symbol of an in- 
creasing measure of activity, responsi- 
bility, and achievement of the young peo- 
ple which promises much for our Uni- 
tarian churches. 


The Pope and Russia 


How can the Holy Father deal with the 
Bolsheviht ? 


GEORGE W. CUTTER 


While the Powers have been trying to 
come to some agreement at Genoa the 
Pope has been negotiating with the Bol- 
sheviki to effect a basis of peaceful secur- 
ity for Hurope, and has reached the con- 
clusion that the Roman Catholic Church 
in Russia shall have two things—reli- 
gious liberty, and the right to say mass 
in public. With these two concessions he 
contemplates an extensive mission for the 
conversion of Russians to the Catholic 
faith. It seems a most opportune time 
_ for such a movement when the Czar and 
his family have been removed, when civi- 
lization in Russia has broken down, when 
society is disintegrated, the people starv- 
ing, and hundreds of parishes are lan- 
guishing in poverty. 

The Pope speaks in conciliatory terms 
of the people, “as separated from our 
“communion by ancient misunderstanding.” 
This of course refers to the separation of 
the Bast from the West, which became 
final about twelve hundred years ago— 
the chasm between the Greek and the 
Latin worlds reflected in the two great 
church centers at Constantinople and 
Rome. The question naturally arises, Can 
such a reconciliation be effected? Is the 
Vatican ready, for the sake of peace and 
humanity, to yield any of its former 
claims and pretensions? Let us consider 
some of the obstacles to such a rapproche- 
ment. 

The church of Constantine has claimed 
to be the one, true, orthodox, Oriental 
chureh. Its language is still that in 
which the Gospels were written and Poly- 
earp and Ignatius preached. Its patri- 
archs sprang up in the actual homes of 
the apostles,—Antioch, Ephesus, Alexan- 
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dria, Jerusalem. Its bishoprics were seats 
of learning and philosophy, and seemed 
the corner-stones of Christianity, while 
the Latin church, under illiterate leaders, 
was permitted to enjoy its faith and its 
religious rites undisturbed. 

Rome long remained a Greek congrega- 
tion and its writings were in the Greek 
language. The Eastern church was al- 
ways liberal and humane in spirit. On 
the walls of its churehes her priests 
painted the venerated faces of Homer, 
Pythagoras, and Plato—the sages and 
heroes who prepared a way for Christian- 
ity. Its history records no inquisition, no 
dragonades, no St. Bartholomews. The 
beautiful church of St. Sophia preceded 
by nearly a thousand years the founda- 
tion of St. Peter’s. For nine centuries in 
that consecrated place emperors were en- 
throned, patriarchs installed, and Chris- 
tian festivals celebrated. It was dese- 
erated with barbarous ribaldry by the 
Latin Crusaders. This only intensified 
the hatred of the Greeks for the Latins, 
and they eried, ‘We would rather have 
the turban of Mohammed than the Pope’s 
tiara in Constantinople!” 

In 1453 the Turks came in, the noble 
eity fell, and a golden crescent was raised 
above the dome of St. Sophia. Yet the 
scattered Greeks and Russians were still 
devoted to the faith of Constantine and 
to the Nicene Creed. They regarded the 
Latin pontiff as the Judas in the band 
of bishops; for Rome would have rejoiced 
to sweep from the earth the four patri- 
archates that had condemned its fol- 
lies, its heresies, and its crimes. Driven 
from the Adriatic, Kiev for three centu- 
ries became the center of the Oriental 
church. 

Later, at Novgorod, Moseow, Kazan, and 
other cities arose churches in rude imita- 
tion of glorious St. Sophia. ‘heir priests 
were familiar with the sermons of Chrys- 
ostom and kept alive the best traditions 
of the founders of their faith. The Latin 
church was separated from the East by 
doctrinal differences and opposing inter- 
ests. The Greeks condemned the worship 
of images and the Host in the service, the 
worship of Mary, Mother of God, of saints, 
and of relics. In the Hast the priests 
must be married before being ordained. 
In their ereed they held that “the Holy 
Ghost proceeded from the Father only; 
and not from the Father and the Son,” 
as taught at Rome. To-day the West may 
well be gracious and magnanimous to its 
ancient rival, since Rome was the ag- 
gressor. : 

Often has the Latin church sought to 
regain its lost influence and power in the 
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Hast by all means of reconciliation, but 
without success. Both Pius IX and Leo 
XIII tried to reopen official relations with 
the Greeks, but the encyclical of 1848 re- 
ceived no friendly reply. The Greek Pa- 
triarch refused to accept the invitation 
to assist at the Vatican Council in 1870; 
and the answer to Leo’s letter of 1894, 
asking recognition as the successor of St. 
Peter, was anything but civil. And now, 
since the titular heads of the Oriental 
church decline to fraternize with the 
West, the Pope hopes to negotiate success- 
fully with the secular government, the 
Bolsheviki. 

But how can the Holy Father “go Bol- 
shevik”? The Soviet leaders are pro- 
nounced socialists, and Rome has often 
denounced all socialists and communists. 
If reports are true, they are anarchists, 
who repudiate all law and order, human 
and divine, and feel under no obligation 
to keep contracts. They have suppressed 
private ownership and private trade in 
Russia, not as an act of expediency, but 
as an act of right. Although they number 
only about 600,000 in a population of 
about 150,000,000, they propose to dictate 
terms to Russia and to Europe. “Bolshe- 
vism”’ means “majority,” yet Lenine is 
against a democratic form of government. 
The rights of none are to be respected 
but those of the workingman. They make 
war on capital in every form—the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, the captains of 
industry. They intend to rule, not by 
violence, but by propaganda. Their emis- 
saries are abroad in every land to stir up 
strife, to provoke rebellion, and to unite 
labor against capital. Wherever a strike 
manifests itself, from just cause or not, 
the followers of Lenine encourage discon- 
tent and refuse to arbitrate, so as to 
compel concession from property-owners. 
They are indeed more ezaristic than any 
czar. 

How will the Pope meet the demands 
of the Bolsheviki? He believes in church 
unity provided that all now outside will 
acknowledge his supreme authority and 
obey his mandates, but to many this is 
an impossible proposition. Yet if he and 
his missionaries can correct the errors and 
excesses of the Soviet rule, they will de- 
serve the thanks of the civilized world. 
Better still, it would be a cause for con- 
gratulation to all concerned if both the 
Greek and the Latin churches would set 
aside their special claims and assump- 
tions and take as a substitute the simple 
precepts of the Gospel, and practice them 
in the spirit of the Master’ Thus justice 
might prevail and the peace and progress 
of mankind be promoted. 


“Why the Unitarian Church is not the Largest 


It is just a Matter of Simple Honesty 


Many intelligent investigators declare 
that if all the persons in the United States 
who are Unitarians in their real convic- 
tions were to join the Unitarian Church, 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 
I 


that church would be decidedly the largest 
Protestant church in the land. I believe 
this declaration to be true. What follows 
gives reasons for so believing. 


Said Chief Justice Taft in an address 
delivered in Washington a few weeks ago, 
“The real difficulty in the way of the 
growth of the Unitarian Church in this 
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country is the very great number of Uni- 
tarians in other churches.” 

This fact is something which is clearly 
recognized by every Unitarian minister 
and by every layman who is active in 
Unitarian work. 

Only a few weeks ago a minister of an 

orthodox church said to one of my chureh 
members: “My church is full of Unita- 
rians. We receive Unitarians to church 
membership freely and gladly, but we want 
them to keep still about their beliefs.” 
' I have been many years in the Uni- 
tarian ministry. During these years lit- 
erally hundreds of persoéns in orthodox 
churches have taken pains to tell me that 
their religious views are in harmony with 
my own and to bid me God-speed in my 
efforts to advance the Unitarian cause. 
Other hundreds have written me to the 
same effect. A majority of these have 
been laymen, but a startling number have 
been ministers. . 

A powerful article appeared some years 
ago in the Atlantic Monthly, entitled “Cer- 
tain Dangerous Tendencies in American 
Life.’ In that article, which attracted 
wide attention, the writer says: “There 
are still, of course, many truly religious 
people in the churches who believe the 
old doctrines embodied in the creeds. 
But these are everywhere a small minor- 
ity. A very large class do not believe 
the creeds to which they subscribe when 
they join the church, and generally they 
make no secret afterward of their doubt 
or disbelief respecting various fundamen- 
tal doctrines of those creeds. They have 
a horror of dissent, and they do not pos- 
sess sufficient moral stamina to take them 
out of a church that is large and popular, 
into one smaller and less popular where 
they know they rightly belong.” 

For many years I have had my atten- 
tion called very earnestly to the wide and 
erowing discrepancy in the religious world 
between men’s beliefs and their profes- 
sions of belief. And although my obser- 
yations have been long continued, I find 
myself constantly astonished at the new 
revelations regarding the matter that 
keep coming to me. 

Let me cite some examples. 

It is only a little while since I received 
a long letter from a deacon of an ortho- 
dox church, who had chanced to meet with 
one of my sermons, thanking me in the 
most earnest way for the sermon, and tell- 
ing me that he was thoroughly out of 
sympathy with the old theology and in 
sympathy with my Unitarian views; but 
he was in the church in a prominent posi- 
‘tion and did not see how to get out with- 
out making it very uncomfortable for 
himself and causing his friends a good 
deal of pain, and so he remained in the 
old church as a deacon supposed to be 
wholly sound in the old faith. 

A pastor of an orthodox church, who 
will probably live and Wie an orthodox 
minister, wrote me one of the most touch- 
ing letters I ever read. He said he had 
lost his faith utterly in the old theology 
and yet felt that he could not come out 
and let people know it. The cross of 
being true to his convictions was too 
heavy for him to bear, and yet the thought 
of being untrue was like a dagger in his 
soul, 
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Another pastor of an orthodox church, 
with whom I conversed only a few months 
ago,—an acquaintance of mine in the old 
days when: I myself stood in an orthodox 
pulpit,—went over with me one by one 
the various points of difference between 
the old theology and the new, and as we 
advanced declared his conyictions on al- 
most all to be exactly with mine, and 
showed himself to be orthodox in not one 
essential point; and yet he keeps his 
place as an orthodox minister in good 
standing. He told me he had no doubt 
he would be obliged to leave the old fel- 
lowship sometime, but he somehow could 
not make up his mind to do it now, and 
so he goes on preaching orthodoxy when 
at heart he is a Unitarian. 

A student in an orthodox theological 
seminary came to me a little over a year 
ago for a talk and advice, saying that he 
had reached the point where he could not 
go on in connection with his denomina- 
tion and be an honest man. He must 
either get into connection with a broader, 
more rational religion, or else he must 
give up all thought of entering the min- 
istry. ‘Nor,’ said he, “am I alone. I 
find not a few other theological students 
with whom I have talked feeling the 
same, only they are not quite so far along 
as I.” He has since left the seminary 
and has decided to give up the ministry, 
because he cannot preach the old theology, 
and has not bravery enough, seemingly, 
to announce his change of views, and come 
out on the liberal platform where he was 
free to tell me he belonged. 

Not long ago, when away attending a 
state conference, I was surprised and 
gratified to meet an old college friend who 
informed me that he was principal of a 
school in the town where the conference 
was being held. “But,” said I to him, 
“I thought you were studying for the 
orthodox ministry.” “Yes,” he replied, 
“so I was; but I found when I got through 
college that I was a great deal nearer a 
Unitarian than anything else, and if I 
preached anywhere it would have to be 
in a Unitarian pulpit. I did not like to 
shock my friends, and so I quietly secured 
a position and went to teaching.” And 
he has been teaching ever since. 

A little while after that, chancing to 
meet another old college friend whom I 
‘supposed to be a good stanch Baptist, to 
my great surprise he informed me that, 
although an attendant of an orthodox 
church, he had been thoroughly Unita- 
rian in his views longer than I had. In 
the course of our conversation he said: 
“T am in business, coming in contact with 
men constantly, under circumstances in 
which they talk freely, as they don’t to 
you ministers, and I tell you that there 
are very few lawyers or physicians or 
business men in this city, I don’t care 
how orthodox the church they attend, who 
believe a word of the old theology. They 
believe the influence of churches in a com- 
munity in a general way good, and so 
they want to help support some church. 
But the reason why they support the 
churches that teach the old theology very 
generally is that those are the churches 
which their fathers attended, or which 
they themselves attended when they were 
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children, or which their wives are at- 
tached to, or which are influential and 
popular churches, and so they attend 
them. It isn’t in one case out of ten be- 
cause they themselves believe the theol- 
ogy taught there.” 
This is probably an overstatement, but 
I am assured from many sources, and 
those the most trustworthy, that there is 
an alarmingly large element of truth in 
the declaration of my friend. 
(To be continued) 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mase. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment muet accompany all orders. 


CHURCH SOCIETIES, CLASSES—Unusual Plan 
for Raising Money. Particulars Free. HoosimR 
SILVER CLHANHR Co., Albany, Ind. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, ROWE, MASS.— Rey. 
Anita Pickett, minister. Summer Services. 
Annual Fair, Supper, and Dance, Thursday, 
August 3, Contributions and attendance invited. 


FOR SALE, REST HARROW—Three acres; 
house six rooms, open fires, bath, two attics; 
on Kennebunk River; trolley service. $3,000. 
Address Miss HE. JosnrHinn Brazimr, Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine. 


STENOGRAPHER—For position open about 
August 1, young Protestant woman, not over 
25. Unitarian preferred, with at least a high 
school education, and two or three years’ ex- 
perience. Bookkeeping training desirable, but 
not absolutely necessary. Interviews granted 
only to those who really want to work. Stand- 
ar@ salary, and congenial conditions. Please 
give full details in application. C-20, CHris- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY 


MANCHESTER, VERMONT 


90th year. Young men and young women are 
offered college preparation with certificate privilege 
and a commercial course. Modern gymnasium, 
Faculty of experienced men and women. Terms 
moderate. For catalogue and information address 


WILLIAM W. LEE, Jr., Principal 
53 Dunster St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The torches of 
understanding have 
‘Ibeen lighted and 
they should glow and 
encircle the globe 


First Year, Meadville House 


The first annual report issued by Mead- 
ville House, Chicago, indicates a high 
degree of service rendered and an increas- 
ing interest in the work the House is 
doing. Prof. Fred Merrifield, director of 
the House, prepared the report. The 
House opened October 1, 1921, with four- 
teen men accommodated in the rooms of 
house and annex. The hostess, Mrs. 
Rader, has endeavored to provide in 
every way for the comfort of the men, 
and has used excellent judgment in 
the purchase of house furniture and 
supplies, and in control of the Sunday 
evening assembly of young people. 
She was commonly addressed = as 
“mother.” 

The Channing Club, connected with the 
House, has appealed for scientific think- 
ing in religion, and has helped a number 
of young men explain perplexing religious 
problems. Lectures and discussions have 
also been of much assistance. There have 
been thirty-eight meetings, the attendance 
being as high as 150, and the average, 
fifty-five. Members of six different young 
people’s societies have been welcomed as 
guests. The Club has experienced no 
difficulty in securing talented speakers 
and musicians to assist at the gather- 
ings. 

A number of young men after a period 
of uncertainty and distress have found 
new meaning in religion. . A group is 
being formed which will have the min- 
istry in view. 

Another feature of the work were the 
community forum lectures on Sunday 
afternoons. There were fourteen meet- 
ings, conducted by representative scientific, 
artistic, literary, and business speakers of 
the city. They proved especially inter- 
esting to the younger people. Owing, how- 
eyer, to restricted quarters, and expense 
inyolved in advertising, it may be found 
advisable to combine the work done by 
the forum with that of the Channing 
Club. : * 

With the completion of three new 
rooms and the shower baths on the third 
floor the House will be able to take care 
of eighteen men, It hopes to have at 
least four Meadville men this fall in 

the college work, and other men who 
are planning to enter the Liberal min- 
istry. 

The House is grateful to Mrs. More- 
house and the ladies of the New York 
Alliance for their gift of the Morehouse 
Library, a collection of high-grade books, 
that provides the nucleus for an effective 
library. 
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Wisdom 


People will go anywhere barefoot to 
preach their faith, but must be well bribed 
to practice it—Ruskin. 

/ 

No man thinks his own thought; no 
mian uses his own eyes; no man stands 
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upon his own feet; no man walks alone. 
We go in flocks; we lean on others; we 
follow the multitude blindly; we bend 
our necks to the yoke of public opinion. 
We have no self-reliance; the only virtue 
we have is conformity. The demand of 
the age is for men and women of charac- 


ter who are self-poised, self-reliant, in- 


Star Island. 


United States. 


The Young People! 
Church. 


‘This week our Young People are meeting together at 


Delegates from the East are meeting those from the West. 
Friendships are being formed between Northern and Southern 
Young People, strengthening the ties of our churches. 


Delegates from churches in Canada are being benefited 
by an exchange of ideas with delegates from churches in the 


Dr. Minot Simons says, we “bring up the Reserves.” 
They are the support of the Unitarian 


We cultivate our Young People. 
We give them something todo. We depend upon them. 


Delegates will go home from the Summer Conferences 


filled with enthusiasm for the Church and for Service. 


What will keep their enthusiasm alive? How can they 
know the year round all that their church friends are doing? 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER will tell them. 


B 


ringing Up the Reserves 


Miss Adeline B. Pfleghaar, General Secretary of the 
Y.P.R. U., says, “THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER should 


be received in every Unitarian family in our country.” 


The Circulation Department has a plan for co-operating with 


Young People’s Religious Unions. 


Write for information. 


Subscribe to-day, Young People, Every One! 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


: Tuer CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


: Enclosed is $2.00 for six months 


(check, money order, or cash). Please send Tur Recisrer to 


dependent, and_ self-assertive. . Society 
follows custom and routine. The redemp- 
tion of the race is in the originality of 
individuals —J. G. Schwrman. 


Notes and Announcements 


Is not one month long cnough for a 
minister's vacation? Is it a square deal 
to other workers for the spiritual leader 
to have from two to three months off, 
_ while his average parishioner gets two 
weeks? And what of the effect on the 
church? What is the-answer? 


Slowly Unitarian churches are depart- 


ing from the custom of closing during 
the months of July and August. Among 


churches that have coneluded to remain 
open is the church at Berkeley, Calif. Dr. 
George R. Dodson of St. Louis, Mo., is 
the preacher for July. 


Rey. R. B. Wintersteen, formerly pastor 
of the Northside Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has moved to Uxbridge, Mass. 
He will take charge of the churches at 
Uxbridge and Mendon. 


The comment of the bugler, Frank A. 
McNab, late U.S. Naval Reserve, who 
served at the Ministers’ Institute, An- 
dover, Mass., was as follows: “The finest 
bunch of square shooters I ever bumped 
up against. And that ain’t no apple 
sauce, ‘cause I don’t spread it.” 


The new West Side Church, New York, 
is attracting increasing audiences. The 
visitors’ register shows signers from the 
following foreign countries and cities: 
Holland, Ireland, India, Paris, and Berlin. 
Representatives from eleven States of the 
Union have also been present. 


Rey. and Mrs. Frank R. Gale of East 
Lexington, Mass., are spending the stun- 
mer in Barre, Mass., and are occupying 
the Unitarian parsonage. Mr. Gale is 
supplying the pulpit of the Barre church, 
during the absence of the pastor, Rey. 
Frederic W. Smith, who is spending his 
vacation in Peterboro, N.H. 


Ten members of the Alliance of Hope- 
dale, Mass., recently paid a visit to the 


summer home of Miss Anna Bancroft, 
Salter’s Point, South Dartmouth, Mass. 
The day was passed in pleasant social 
fashion. Following a luncheon the group 


was photographed. Miss Bancroft was 
formerly president of the National Alli- 
ance. Her home branch is in Hopedale. 


The Bulletin for July 14 quotes at 
length from the folder issued by Tur 
CHRISTIAN Reeister, “Is a Person what 
he Reads?’ It then commends the edi- 
torial standard, and gives the name and 
address of a person in the parish who is 


prepared to take subscriptions. Tur Rrc- 
ISTER appreciates this attention. Parishes 


where THE Recister is widely read will 
be flourishing parishes. 


The church at East Bridgewater, Mass., 
Rey, Frank §S. Gredler, reports notable 
progress in the various departments. In 
the Sunday-school the Beacon Course has 
been adopted by all the classes. The 
chapter of the Laymen’s League has been 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
drea, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. : 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next’ school year. 
Term begins August 21. Wor Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision, 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. For particulars 
address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


“A group of young men organized according to some 
common interest for co-operation and accomplishment 
of common aims,’’ 


FRANK L, LocKE, Pres. Epwarp A CxHuRGCH, Treas. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


eS 


actively employed in improving the church 
lawn. The church membership has in- 
creased 50 per cent., making the present 
enrollment 120. Attendance at church has 
also increased 50 per cent. 


In a sermon recently preached at Law- 
rence, Mass., Rev. Ernest J. Bowden said 
that he had talked with several alleged 
spirits. He has also done automatic writ-- 
ing. However, he added that he believed 
the phenomena was not that of another 
world, but could be explained through 
“subconscious mind.” “The subconscious 
mind,” he said,: “is the repository for all 
that a person has ever seen,. heard, 
thought, or read. Spiritualism is the tap- 
ping of this subconscious mind. ... I 
know enough of the remarkable effects 
of accidental and unconscious exposure to 
refuse to be convinced by evidence so far 
offered. Even if human bodies should 
prove to possess radio-active properties, it 
does not necessarily involve spirits.” 


Says a recent issue of the Indianapolis 
Unitarian Bulletin commenting on the fact 
that of sixty-three men and women elected 
to the Hall of Fame, twenty-two were 
Unitarians: “We must not point to these 


men and women with Pharisaic pride, 
but with that pride which leads to emula- 
tion. Their greatness may make more 
conspicuous our littleness unless we are 
doing work of the same character, though 
it be of a. humbler nature. We have a 
splendid tradition to inspire us. We may 
build upon it, but our eyes are toward 
the future. We hope and work for the 
time when our name will not stand for 
separation, but for union. We are willing 
to unite with any man or anybody on 
the basis, not of common belief, but of a 
common work for humanity.” 


In summing up his statement of faith 
before fie Council of Churches at the 
chapel of the South Parish, Portsmouth, 
N.H., recently, Rev. William S. Jones 
said: “I hold that the office of the preacher 
is second to none in the world. Every 
honorable calling is a divine calling, but 
the work of the minister is always unique 
and significant. His gospel should always 
be social as well as personal, his work 
should always be for the community 
where he is set to serve, as well as for 
the church he is called to lead, as the 
friend and helper of all who would work 
in the spirit. His function is twofold, 


: 

; 
: 
a 


_ Ragged Schools. 


> 
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priestly as touching the rites and ordi- 
nances which ought to be glowing symbols 
of life, prophetic as touching the ultimate 
issues in individual and social life.” 


The calendar of the Unitarian Chris- 
tian Church, Adelaide, South Australia, 
contains the following interesting item 
about well-known Unitarians: “Unitarians 
have given the world some of its noblest 
philanthropists and reformers. Thomas 
Firmin was the founder of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London. Thomas Cogan was 
joint founder of the Royal Humane So- 
ciety. John Pounds was the founder of 
Catherine Wilkinson, 
‘Catherine of Liverpool,’ was the origina- 
tor of public wash-houses and _ baths. 
Southwood Smith was a pioneer of sani- 
tary and industrial reform. Mary Car- 
penter was the founder of industrial 
schools for girls. Dorothea L. Dix, “The 
Florence Nightingale of America,’ brought 
about better treatment of the insane. Sir 
Henry Tate founded the. Tate Gallery, 
London.” 


Under the title “Unitarian Increases,” 
the Church News of the Independent Prot- 
estant Church of Columbus, Ohio, com- 
ments on the affiliation with the American 
Unitarian Association of four different 
religious societies, as follows: ‘During 
the past few months, four different reli- 
gious societies, formerly independent, or 
belonging to other denominations, have 
become affiliated with the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Complete independ- 
ence and splendid isolation, no doubt, 
have their charms and advantages, but 
also their grave disadvantages. The four 
societies mentioned above evidently all 
felt the disadvantages of isolation, and 
the inspiration, the courage, the esprit 
de corps which come from co-operation 
and fellowship with others in a great 
work, and they know how to value justly 
the practical help and assistance to be 
received from such fellowship.” Rev. 
John F. Meyer is the pastor. 


Rev. E. J. Prescott of North Andover, 
N.H., has a garden of pansies at the par- 
‘Sonage, which is being developed as a 
community project. The boys and girls 
of the parish are encouraged to care for 
the pansies, and under Mr. Prescott’s in- 
struction plant gardens of their own. 
Some days the minister has as many as 
twenty youthful assistants. Each year 
every child in the Sunday-school receives 
a box of plants. There are 50,000 flowers 
in the garden, and many growers and 
horticulturists say that they represent the 
finest strain originated since the time of 
Bugnol and Cassier, who fifty years ago 
had famous pansy gardens near Paris. 
Mr. Prescott has been studying pansies 
for the past fourteen years. He first 
purchased seeds originated by an old 
pansy-grower near Boston, and crossed 
the product with that of BE. J. Steele of 
Portland, Ore. He has developed a method 
of hybridizing and now exchanges seeds 
with fourteen of the largest growers 
abroad. He has a wide variety; and his 
work in the flower is internationally rec- 
ognized. Many experts on the flower 
visit the gardens each year. ‘The class 
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in agricultural economics of Harvard 
University recently made its annual visit. 


Parish Letter 


A Notable Anniversary 


STERLING, Mass.—Iirst Congregational 
Society, Rev. William H. Gardner: An 
event of recent interest was the celebra- 
tion of the Woman’s Industrial Society 
on reaching its one hundredth year of 
continuous activity. It was formerly 
known as “The Female Charitable So- 
ciety.” At the time of its organization it 
was not regarded good order for women 
to form any kind of society independent 
of the men. It was one of the first at- 
tempts of the kind in the early history 
of the churches. But the good work done 
throughout the Society’s career has jus- 
tified its right to a place of service. An 
interesting historical paper was read by 
Miss Fannie Stevenson, chairman of the 
parish committee. Miss Anna Bartlett and 
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Mrs. Mary Rugg read appropriate poems, 
and George Ezra Kendall, one of the oldest 
members, contributed an original poem. 
The music was provided as follows: Mrs. 
Christine Buck, vocal solo; Mrs. Buck 
and Mrs. Sherman Waters, a duet; and 
Mrs. Howard Hall, a piano selection. 
Refreshments were served, and a bouquet 
of carnations and a pot of ferns were 
given the present members of the Society. 
During the summer the interior of the 
church building is to be redecorated and 
renovated, and at the present time the 
parsonage is being painted. A committee 
has been appointed, with the minister as 
chairman, to prepare a parish manual 
containing a history of the parish, a con- 
stitution and by-laws, the covenants of 
the church from the beginning until now, 
a list of ministers and terms of service, 
and other information. During July and 
August union services are being held with 
the Federated Church of the town. The 
minister of this church preaches through 
July. 


Send for NEW Year Book 


Mount 
Ida 
School 


miles from 
Boston 


elective. 


eos oy ea 

if We send students to college on ata \ 
and examination. 
after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. 
advanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 


| We offer just these opportunities. 
| take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 


ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 
All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
historical associations are freely used. Special work in 
Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 
| with eminent Boston masters. 
Outdoor Sports. 
| stables); 9 hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis, 
both grass and dirt courts; Field Sports; Canoeing. 
Our Gymnasium is 45 by go ft., with Swimming Pool. 
A finely equipped school — nine buildings. 
Domestic Art, Elocution, Costume Design, Home 
| Decoration. Excellent Secretarial Courses; Courses 
in Business Management; Junior College Courses. 


Special preparation for the comprehensive 
Some rooms with hot and cold water, 
application is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 26. 
Exceptional opportunities 


ee eecee tome te 407 SUMMIT St, NEWTON, Mass. 


Many girls, however, 


But often they desire 


Students 


All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 


Horseback Riding (our own 


examinations next June. 
For 1922-23, early 


OF 


Telephone Beach 8300 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


E are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER'S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


INDIES— 


150 Offices throughout the World. 


= — — - i 
ASANTRIES 

“How many members has Congress 
now ?” “Too.”—New York Sun. 


[Pues 


Dr. Bailey (looking at thermometer) : 
“Humm! I don’t like your temperature.” 
Sick Student: “Then why did you take 
it?’—Harvard Lanvpoon. 


“Father, what is a veterinary surgeon?” 
“One of those fellows at the Pension Office, 
my son, who examines the veterans for 
pensions.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


Advertisement: “A*lady ‘keeping a first- 
class boarding-school, requiring a piano, 
is desirous of receiving a daughter of the 
above in exchange for the same.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Grandpa, can you help me with this 
problem?” “I could, dear; but I don’t 
think it would be right.” “I don’t sup- 
pose it would, but take a shot at it, any- 
way.’—New York Sun. 


“Tt’s all nonsense to come to the coun- 
try to escape the heat. It’s just as hot 
here as it is in-the city.” “I know it, 
but there aren’t so many people to talk 
to you about it.”—Life. 


“Why, what in the world has become 
of your watch? The one you used to 
have had a handsome gold case.” “I 
know it did, but circumstances alter 
cases.’—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


A Westerner, on his return home, was 
asked about his visit to London. “A good 
little burg, but wants pep,” he replied. 
“IT jest walked up and down the main 
street and then went back to the depot.”— 
London Post. 


“Tf a man tells me he doesn’t want to 
have anything to do with God or church, 
I say to him, ‘All right, you can go to 
hell if you want to!’” is the sort of plain 
speaking the vicar of Cheshunt (Herts) 
recommends.—Christian Life. 


Granny (who doesn’t like modern man- 
ners): “You girls are so useless nowa- 
days. Why, I believe you don’t know what 
needles are for!” The Youngest: “What 
a dear old granny you are! Why, they 
are to make the gramophone play, of 
course.”—London Mail. 


“Don't talk to me about colleges!” 
scoffed the self-made man. “Look at me! 
Do you suppose I would have been any 
more successful than I am if I’d had a 
college education?’ “No,” admitted the 
professor, “but you might have been less 
inclined to brag about it.”’—Judge. 


The town clock announced the arrival 
of midnight. ‘Hurrah!’ shouted Judge 
Fairly’s supporters, “The Judge has been 
elected Mayor!” “Let’s go to his house 


and give him three cheers!” suggested 
one of them. “But,” objected another, 


“he is asleep.” ‘Then,’ popped up a 
third, “‘let’s give three rousing cheers !”— 
Princeton Tiger, 


A shopkeeper had in his employ a man 
so lazy as to be utterly worthless. One 
day, his patience exhausted, he discharged 
him. “Will you give me a character?” 
asked the lazy one. The employer sat 
down to write a non-committal letter 
His effort resulted as follows: “The bearer 
of this letter has worked for me one week 
‘and. I am satisfied.”—London Telegraph. 
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THE JULY PENSION 


$11,800. 


paid July 1st, $200. each to honor list of 
fifty-nine Unitarian Ministers. 
time is at rate of $400. a year; some day 
when we all get together it will be $600, 


For first 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


AUGUST REGISTRATION 


CAMP NAVAJO, Northport, Me. 


Applications for August should be made at once 
for this Boys’ Salt-Water Camp on shore of 
Penobscot Bay. 
canoes. 
boys taught swimming. 
Head Counsellor, Troyer C. Anderson, Dartmouth 
*22. Cost, $100, August 1 to September 3. Apply to 


Motor-boats, sailboats, and 
Tennis, baseball, hunting, hiking. All 
Hundred-mile canoe trip. 


ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Me. 


or phone Dorchester 4903-W 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL! 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


A Guide Book for Parents telling intimately 
and discriminatingly of Schools good and bad. 
WHY CHOOSE BLINDLY? 

896 pp. $4.00 postpaid. Catalogs or Advice on request 
PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the 


BOY or GIRL 


Parents are now considering this 
important question. 


To help them in their decisions, 
readers of 
THE RECISTER 


are invited to ask for informa- 
tion and data concerning reliable 
schools. This service is gratis. 


Readers who will conduct schools 
this fall are invited to send us a 
catalogue for our files. 


Address all correspondence to 


School and Camp Service 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


YOUR SUMMER ADDRESS 


THE REGISTER will be sent regularly to you so 
that you may read the unusual news and feature 
articles which will enliven its pages while you are 
away from home. Please send old and new address 
at least two weeks in advance of change to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
ee oak seats are free. You are cordially 
invited. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, July 30, morning service, 
10.45 a.m. Rey. William Wallace Fenn, D.D., 
Dean of the Divinity School, Harvard Univer- 
sity, will preach. Church open 9 to 12 daily. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles EH. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the sum- 
mer. Union Services at King’s Chapel every 
Sunday morning at 10.45. This church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, First 
Congregational Unitarian Society, Detroit, Mich., 
will preach. The South Congregational Society 
and the Church of the Disciples will unite with 
the Arlington Street Church for the summer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Church and 
See Chapel in holding services at King’s 

apel. : 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge, ministers, 
Sunday, July 30, Mr. Rutledge will preach. Sub- 
ject, “The Next Step in Unitarian Progress.” Mr. 
Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Director, 
Church service at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome to 
all visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel ear to 
Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hill. 


Ts 
Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 85 girls. 12 teachers. 

JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


Principals: 


